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Conductor Elbows and Shoes 


THE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


ORTY years of experience in the successful manufacture 
: | ees sale of Conductor Elbows and Shoes have made 
: DIECKMANN’S the standard of quality. During this long time 
- DIECKMANN’S Elbows and Shoes have met with the approval of 


all who have used them. 








They are made of one piece of metal and have no seams. Crimps are 
on the body, leaving the back and inside perfectly smooth, which in- 
sures a perfect flow. The ends are securely fastened with 
DIECKMANN’S patented clinch and are gauged to fit standard 


dia meter s of conductor pipe. 


: OUR 

Trade Mark SD 

YOUR (OO mann, 
- . Guarantee 


This T iain Mar ki is stamped on the back of every 
DIECKMANN Elbow and Shoe. Specify that it 
be on those you order next time. DIECKMANN’S 
Elbows and Shoes can be had in various kinds 
of metal. All are galvanized after formation. 
Only the best of materials and skilled labor are 
employed in their manufacture. 
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NOTE REINFORCED 
BAND ON OUR SHOE 





Ge es 


- How about your stock? Give us a trial order. 


| Write for sample and Our latest Catalog Today. 


THE FERDINAND DIECKMANN COMPANY 


P.O. STATION B CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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 TRAADOoOE- NAME RES ST Here 


The Steel Furnace that 1s pos- 


bag . a 
itive ly gas- tight, because it’s made If you ’re oe ents Seo 
rig h Fe on and we are all losing 


. money. Write for illustrated 
Made of tested metal, cold-riveted to- literature and prices. 


gether. No direct draft to warp and 
buckle. Stays in order. 


FFRONT RANK 


Steel Furnace 


is fool-proof. Gets more heat value out of 
the fuel used; because its radiating surface 
is greater, and more of the heat generated 
in burning the coal is extracted before the 
smoke and gases are passed on up the flue. 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Co. 


4058 Forest Park Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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IN POINTING out the pressing need of national unity 
of purpose for the achievement of victory, Frank B. 


? Anderson, the San Francisco banker, 
National ; . ar 
z declares that no item, however insig- 
Unity of aa , 
nu nificant it may seem, must be neglected. 
urpose. ee a 
” The plans and activities of the Adminis- 


tration will fail or be delayed to the extent that the 
population fails to bring the surplus of production 
over consumption to the basis demanded by Congress. 
Neither Liberty Bond issues, War Savings Stamps, 
nor taxation can solve the problem, for the reason that 
money is of no avail if the population consumes what 
the Government needs to carry on the war. 

We must teach the people that every act and every 
expenditure of each individual has a good or bad 
effect on the winning of the war; that to the extent 
that each individual fails to deliver as full a day’s 
work as he is capable of he is working against the 
Army in the field and aiding the Kaiser. To the ex- 
tent that he fails to respond to the Government's de- 
mand for conservation of those things that are needed 
for the Army and Allies he is giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy and is creating the conditions and caus 
ing the delays for which he is criticizing the Adminis- 
tration. The great purchasing power of the country is 
not in the hands of the comparatively few rich men, 
but in the hands of the great mass of workers. 








RELIABLE Statistics furnished by the United States 
Treasury Department, show that there is no warrant 
for the pessimism of those who view 

Comforting with alarm our increasing national obli- 

Statistics. gations. Indeed, such persons may derive 

a great deal of comfort from a com- 
parison of the financial condition of the United States 
in contrast with that of Germany. 

The total resources of the United States are esti- 
mated at about $250,000,000,000 ; our annual earnings 
are estimated at about $50,000,000,000. Our national 
debt, including the third Liberty Ioan, may be put 
around $12,000,000,000. 

Before the war our Government was spending about 
$1,000,000,000 a year. When the war is ended, inter- 
est charges, less the interest collected from our loans 
to our Allies, insurance expenses, and 
other necessary expenditures growing out of the war 
something like 


government 


conservatively be estimated at 


We are confronted, 


may 
31 ,000,000,000. 
peace comes, with raising only a couple of billions a 
year revenue, a slight task for a Nation of such tre- 


therefore, when 


mendous wealth, capacity, and resources. 


before the war were 


The annual expendi- 


The resources of Germany 
estimated to be $80,000,000,000. 
tures then of the Imperial Government were about 
Her debt now is $30,000,000,000 and 
severely 


$800,000,000. 
her resources and man power have been 
impaired. After the war she is confronted with addi- 
tional expenditures growing out of the war totaling 
some $4,000,000,000. 

The interest of her war debt, even if the debt grows 
no larger, will be about $1,500,000,000. Although she 
is niggardly in her pensions to private soldiers and 
their families, $1,000,000,000 a year would hardly 
suffice to pay even small pensions to her injured and 
soldiers who have been killed. Her 
and a sinking fund 


the families of her 
war debt must be paid some time 
of 5 per cent would add $1,500,000,000 to her annual 
taxation. Here is a total increase of $4,000,000,000 
all due to the war. 

Of course both the United States 
greatly increase their debts, but the increases will not 


and Germany may 


change the relative situations. 

The German government has drained the 
people of their gold, even their jewels and heirlooms, 
and yet the Imperial Bank of Germany now has but 
little over $500,000,000 of gold in its vaults. The 
United States has made no special effort to obtain gold, 
has made no call upon the people for the precious 
metal, and yet to-day has in its Treasury vaults prac 
tically $2,500,000,000 of gold coin and bullion. 


German 








IN EVERY NATIONAL crisis there are timid folk who 
allow their fears to blind them to the larger issues at 
stake. They lack perspective. Locked 


Gosssrmnent in the cul de sac of their personal inter- 
Is Helping ests, they have a correspondingly nar- 
oe ee row field of vision. For the benefit of 
such folk it is well to point out some of the big 


achievements of our Government, so that they may 
gain courage and a wider view of the nation’s prog- 
Control by the United States over the indus- 
tries is steadily extending. The War Industries 
Board has laid the country off into twenty districts for 
the purpose of making an intensive study of indus- 


trial capacity and of utilizing and converting existing 


ress. 


industries for war work. 

Another Government organization, 
under the Department of Labor, known as the United 
livided the country 
ist will have 


recently formed 


States Employment Service, ha 


into thirteen districts, and after August 


general supervision over the distribution of labor, ap 


portioning the floating supply and regulating the 
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movement. The object is to reduce the enormous 
turnover which lowers efficiency, and to put a check 
upon competitive bidding. It is evident that there 
must be some restraint upon the latter where the Gov- 
ernment is the principal purchaser, but it is a very 
delicate matter to attempt to place restrictions upon 
individual bargaining, particularly when conditions 
are favorable to the wage earners. 

The volume of general trade is undiminished, al- 
though the actual turnover of goods is possibly less 
than a year ago, but merchants complain of increasing 
difficulty in replenishing stocks, and manufacturers 
whose products do not entitle them to priority orders 
have increasing difficulty in getting materials. [ook- 
ing to the future it is evident that trade in non-essen- 
tials will dwindle because the goods cannot be had. 
The earnings of the wage-working population are still 
rising, by reason of full time, the employment of 
women and higher wages, and this insures a heavy 
trade in the unrestricted lines. 


All of which answers the fears of the people who 
are still afraid that a reduction of accustomed ex- 
penditures by the public will bring on a state of unem- 
ployment and business prostration. The mandatory 
curtailment of the industries is far outdoing voluntary 
action. 


The steel industry is under practically complete 
control, all distribution of product being subject to 
supervision, and Government authority or direction is 
extending in all lines. Manufacturers are co-operat- 
ing to reduce the number of styles and varieties of 
products. Thus in agricultural implements, tools, and 
stoves the number which must be carried in stock is 
materially reduced. The number of styles of shoes 
and of varieties of paint is much reduced, and this 
policy is generally pursued. The distribution of coal 
is under strict regulation and investigation will be 
made of power plants to determine whether they are 
operated with proper economy. 


It must be borne in mind that all of this is not 
being done by a distinct class—a set of rulers such as 
the Junkers of Germany—but by the people them- 
selves. The American nation is solidly back of the 
United States Government in the carrying on of the 
war and of every measure necessary to secure unqual- 
ified victory for our arms. All these practical achieve- 
ments are an expression of the sovereign will of the 
people. Without the united support of the people 
they could not be put into effect. Hence, the future 
can hold naught but victory and prosperity for us, be- 
cause we have so willed it and, having willed it, we 
possess the power and resources to materialize our 
will in outward deed. 








THE LOW PURCHASING power of the dollar at pres- 
ent gives rise to considerable dissatisfaction. It is 
clear from theoretical consideration that 
this species of inflation is altogether ob- 
jectionable, except as a temporary ex- 
pedient to facilitate taxation and the 
floating of Government loans, and the only reason 


Purchasing 
Powers of 
The Dollar. 


there has not been stronger sentiment against the - 


conditions is that by the experience of ordinary peace 
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times men have been led to believe that a little of, this 
sort of thing is good. They have found that business 
activity and lessened purchasing power of the dollar 
always go hand in hand, and as business activity is 
desirable the cheapened dollar is considered, if not a 
direct cause of business activity at least a necessary 
accomplishment. 

As to the matter being one of expediency, there are 
two facts. First, that provision must be made for a 
long war and inflation tends to increase, so that con- 
ditions progress in the same direction during the war, 
and what may not be objectionable for one year may 
become quite objectionable in case of a period of 
years. Second, before the United States entered the 
war there was already a large measure of inflation, a 
very poor foundation upon which to build. Great 
Britain did not have this difficulty. 

It is the operation of “the vicious circle” to which 
reference is so often made, higher wages increasing 
the cost of living and increased cost of living bring- 
ing about higher wages. No remedy for the vicious 
circle has been found. The only known corrective 
influence is removal of the conditions, which in this 
instance means the termination of the war, and all 
that we can do in that direction is to strive to fight 
and work harder. 


There was a time when a great many business men 
and others felt that the cheapening of the dollar, 
while not directly beneficial to them, perhaps, was at 
least more than compensated by other considerations. 
That feeling is rapidly dying out. Hardly anyone 
finds himself so benefited by the conditions that he 
prefers the condition of a dollar being worth only 40 
or 50 cents to the conditions that would prevail if we 
had a normal value for the dollar and the same 
amount of business activity, or even a trifle less. 
Many are finding that while they expected the condi- 
tion to prove advantageous they are caught as hard 
at one end as they are benefited at the other, yet they 
are besides confronted with all the troubles that must 
come in the period of readjustment. 

The national policy at the moment is one-third 
taxes, two-thirds loans. Taxes are raised in various 
ways, including a personal income tax, and there is 
talk of taxing the smaller incomes. Bonds are floated 
by campaigns, subscribing to bonds being a matter of 
individual choice. 

The income tax is altogether workable. It has 
been suggested that, by the same machinery as is used 
for taxing incomes, the individual be compelled to 
subscribe to bonds, on a fixed scale. The wage earner, 
who is making, say, $1,200 a year, instead of having 
the income tax extended to him, would be required to 
subscribe, in the course of a year, to $100 or $200 in 
bonds, receiving a non-negotiable receipt for the bond- 
as paid for, exchangeable at the end of the year. This 
would take care of a considerable bond issue, and at 
the same time it would force the economy that is rec 
ognized as so necessary to curtail the operation of the 
vicious circle. So many ideas are attractive but un 
workable that a plan as workable as the income tax 
one that seems worth studying. The plan embodi: 
the mildest form of forced economy that could he 
conceived, 
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RANDOM NOTES AND SKETCHES. 
By Sidney Arnold. 


It strengthens one’s belief in the inherent goodness 
of human nature to learn from Professor Malcolm 
Kier’s analysis of the causes which lead to business 
failures that only six per cent can be traced to any 
form of dishonesty. Human nature is pretty decent 
after all—in spite of the preachers who dwell upon 
the total depravity of all flesh. 

* K * 

The complete absence of pose and boasting on the 
part of our sailors and soldiers is worthy of note, de- 
clares my Old Guard friend, Frank Harrison of At- 
lanta, Georgia. He says that there was an explosion 
of one of the big guns on a battleship not long ago. 
Shortly afterward one of the sailors who was injured 
was asked by a reporter to give an account of it. 

“Well, sir,” rejoined the jacky, “it was like this: 
You see, I was standin’ with me back to the gun, 
a-facin’ the port side. All of a sudden I hears a hell 
of a noise; then, sir, the ship's physician, he says, 


x 99 


‘Set up an’ take this’. 
x * * 

Wordiness is frequently destructive of worthiness— 
particularly in advertisements. My friend Wallace L. 
Pond of the Nicholson File Company, Providence, 
Rhode Island, renders this idea more graphic by the 
following story: 

A father had decided that he must administer a 
stern lecture to his 6 year old son. The boy had been 
naughty, but did not seem to appreciate the fact, and 
it was with some reluctance, therefore, that the parent 
undertook a scolding. He spoke judiciously, but se- 
verely ; he recounted the lad’s misdeeds, and explained 
the whys and wherefores of his solemn rebuke, his 
wife the while sitting by, duly impressed. Finally, 
when the father ceased for breath, and, incidentally, 
to hear the culprit’s acknowledgment of error, the lad, 
his face beaming with admiration, turned to his 
mother and said: 

“Mother, isn’t father interesting?” 

+ * *x 

M. E. Ledlie, sales manager for the Detroit Vapor 
Stove Company, Detroit, Michigan, tells the following 
tale to emphasize the need of persistence in salesman- 
ship: 

A negro woman was arguing and arguing with her 
husband, and when she had finished, he said, “Dinah, 
yo’ talk don affect me no mo’ than a flea-bite.” 

“Well, niggah,” she answered, “I’se gawna keep yo’ 
scratchin’.” 

xk * x 

This world can get along quite well without the 
tight-fisted breed of men who kill all joy within reach 
of their voices. My happy friend Samuel H. Jacobs 
of Fanner Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
tells this story to illustrate how worthless and mean 
such people are: 

In a certain Eastern town there is a chap who made 
his wife keep a cash account. Each week he would 
go over it, growling and grumbling. On one such oc- 
casion he delivered himself of the following: “Look 
here, Sarah; mustard plaster, 50 cents; three teeth ex- 
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tracted, $2. There’s $2.50 in one week spent for your 
own private pleasure. Do you think I am made of 


money 7” 


a 

My friend John J. O’Brien of the Henry-Miller 
loundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, says that the 
reason many young men do not marry is because they 
are discouraged by the cynicism of their elders. Hap- 
pily married folk never indulge in humor at the ex- 
pense of this joyous institution as the “Uncle John” of 
the following tale: 

“One week from today, *Uncle John, I shall be a 
married man. 
itiated into the mysteries of matrimony.” 

It is just the plain, 


Yes, in seven short days I shall be in- 


“No mysteries about it, my boy. 
simple rule of three.” 

“Rule of three? Er—what three?” 

“Wife, mother-in-law and servant girl.” 

x * * 

I have often wondered how a certain perplexity 
could be straightened out to everyone's satisfaction. 
Mentioning it to my friend Fred. Biffar, the sporting 
goods man of Chicago, he supplied me with a solution 
out of his own experience, as follows: 

Two women traveling in the same passenger coach 
could not agree about the window and finally appealed 
to the brakeman. 

“If that window remains open | shall catch my 
death of cold,” objected one; to which the other 
promptly replied: “If it is closed I shall smother 
to death.” 

The brakeman scratched his head in perplexity, 
until an old gentleman sitting near by proposed: 

“Open the window until one freezes to death and 
then close it until the other smothers to death, and then 
the rest of us can finish our journey in peace.” 

x * * 

sii] Hawkins of the New York office Columbian 
Rope Company tells about a salesman who was trying 
to reach the president of a big manufacturing com 
pany. 

Peals of laughter came from the president's room 
as the secretary stepped out. 

“Mr. Green is too busy to sce you at present,” said 
the secretary politely. 

“I’m sorry,” said the salesman. 
and tell Mr. Green that I’ve got two stories just as 
good as the one he’s heard, if he'll let me in to tell 


“Will you go back 


them ?” 
* * * 


Perseverance is one of the motor forces of optim- 


ism. We have to fight for most of the things in this 
life which are worth while. To acquire happiness 
we must fight misery. To obtain success we must 
fight failure. To keep alive our hopes till their 
fruition we must fight despondency and discourage 


ment, 
Fight on Just the Same. 
When the clouds begin to thicke nd your heart begins to 


1 


sicken, 


And you think you're getting v ted in the game; 
When your hopes are most de Neted d our honest efforts 
cheated, 
And it looks as if your “Tuck a ( oing lame 
Seck an instant consultation 


With old “Doc” Determinat 
He will fix you up with “Fight « t the sa 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








GOVERNMENT ISSUES REGULATIONS FOR 
CONTRACTS WITH DEPARTMENT 
OF COMMERCE. 

In a circular letter to chiefs of Lureaus and Offices 
of the Department of Commerce and others con- 
cerned, Secretary William C. Redfield calls attention 
to the following letter from the Attorney General of 
the United States to the Secretary of Commerce con- 
cerning contracts and the abuses which have arisen in 
connection therewith : 

“A situation which has arisen in the matter of Gov- 
ernment contracts seems to me to require summary 
action. Owing to the tremendous increase in Govern- 
ment business and the speed with which it must be 
executed, some manufacturers, because of ignorance 
or misinformation have thought it necessary to nego- 
tiate with the Government through contract brokers or 
contingent-fee operators. It follows that the system 
requires a contractor in making his estimate to load 
his bid with the contingent-fee item. The courts have 
universally condemned the contingent-fee contract. 
The methods employed by the contingent-fee operator 
are often insidious and reprehensibie, and, in view of 
the fact that the average fee is 5 per cent, the resulting 
cost to the Government is very great. As a means of 
breaking up this practice 1 have prepared the follow- 
ing form of convenant, which the President requests 
shall be inserted in all Government contracts: 

“*The contractor expressly warrants that he has 
employed no third person to solicit or obtain this con- 
tract in his behalf, or to cause or procure the same to 
be obtained upon compensation in any way contingent, 
in whole or in part, upon such procurement ; and that 
he has not paid, or promised or agreed to pay, to any 
third person, in consideration of such procurement, or 
in compensation for services in connection therewith, 
any brokerage, commission, or percentage upon the 
amount receivable by him hereinunder; and that he 
has not, in estimating the contract price demanded by 
him, included any sum by reason of any such broker- 
age, commission, or percentage; and that all moneys 
payable to him hereunder are free from obligation to 
any other persons for services rendered, or supposed 
to have been rendered, in the procurement of this con- 
tract. He further agrees that any breach of this war- 
ranty shall constitute adequate cause for the annul- 
ment of this contract by the United States, and that 
the United States may retain to its own use from any 
sums due or to become due thereunder an amount 
equal to any brokerage commission, or percentage so 
paid, or agreed to be paid.’ 

“As an additional protection it is requested that 
your Department adopt as a regulation the following 
language taken from section 3722, page 735, Revised 
Statutes, as applied to the Navy Department: ‘And 


no person shall be received as a contractor who is not 
a manufacturer of or regular dealer in the articles 
which he offers to supply.’ This will synchronize the 
action of officials of your Department with that of the 
contractor, which is prohibited by section 3737, Re- 
vised Statutes, from transferring his contract or or- 
der, or any interest therein, to any other party.” 

The Secretary of Commerce accordingly directs 
that all contracts, whether formal or informal—the 
latter including those consisting of an offer and ac- 
ceptance—hereafter entered into by officers or agents 
of the Department shall contain the above form of 
covenant regarding the employment of contract 
brokers and contingent-fee operators, etc. Notice of 
this should be given to all prospective bidders. 

lurthermore, the following regulation’ is hereby 
promulgated : 

“No person shall be received as a contractor who is 
not a manufacturer of or regular dealer in the articles 
which he offers to supply.” 

In calling for bids for the furnishing of articles, 
supplies, materials, and equipment the foregoing regu- 
lation should be incorporated in the notice or instruc- 
tions to bidders at the time bids are solicited ; and this 
regulation shall also govern in cases where an award 
is to be made for the furnishing of such articles, sup- 
plies, materials and equipment, without soliciting bids 
therefor under the exceptions to’ the law requiring 


competition. 


+> 
-oeo 


PATENTS A COOKING APPARATUS. 





Under number 1,270,386, United States patent 
rights have been granted to Forest V. Detwiller, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, for a cooking apparatus, described in 
the following: 

A cooking apparatus 
embodying a hollow base 
having openings 
in its top, partitions 
within the base arranged 
to form a burner cham- 
ber the stove 
openings, said partitions 
spaced from the upright 
base and 
said 





stove 


below 





walls of the 
co-operating with 
walls to form insulation 
reversible 





spaces, a 
burner arranged in the said chamber and spaced above 
the bottom thereof, said partitions terminating short 
of the top of the base of the apparatus, a tapering de- 
flector supported by and depending from the top of 
the base above the burner for distributing the heated 
air to the stove openings, additional deflectors ar 
ranged within the base to extend across the top of the 
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base and diverging from one side to the opposite side 
of the base, said deflectors being secured to the said 
top to prevent warping thereof and engaging the par- 
titions in the base to confine the heated air within the 
area of the stove openings, and outlet other than the 
stove holes leading from the base, means whereby ac- 
cess may be had to the interior of the base, and a tray 
adapted to be inserted into the burner chamber be- 


neath the burner and withdrawn therefrom. 
“*e- 


ORGANIZES AN ALLIED CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE FOR BUENOS AIRES. 

Of special interest to manufacturers and exporters 
of stoves, hardware, and sheet metal products is the 
news that an Allied Chamber of Commerce has been 
organized in Buenos Aires, Argentina, with the object 
of unifying and promoting the commercial and trade 
interests of the nations at war with the Central Pow- 
The Allied chamber will be governed by three 
jritish, French, Italian, 


ers. 
delegates from each of the 
and Belgian Chambers of Commerce and three dele- 
gates from the American Commercial Club. Head- 
quarters have been opened in the center of Buenos 
Aires with a paid secretary in charge. From this 
headquarters information of interest to the various 
organizations constituting the Allied chamber will be 
forwarded. 


— 


GIVES BRIGHT ENAMEL FINISH WITH 
FROSTED SILVER EFFECT. 





On any surface where a bright enamel finish with a 
frosted silver effect is desired the Peerless Aluminum 
Enamel, a container of which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration is said to have no equal. This 
enamel is manufactured by the Nickel Plate Stove Pol- 
ish Company, 358 East Illinois street, Chicago, Illinois. 
It requires no polishing, and may be washed the same 
Its moisture proof qualities prevent rust 
and decay, and thus make it very 


as nickel. 


valuable for exposed metal work. 
Stove find 
this enamel of great use to them. 
It is claimed by the manufacturers 
that the Aluminum En- 
amel is also adapted for use on 


dealers will doubtless 


Peerless 


many other surfaces besides stoves, 
including the following: exposed 
plumbing, radiators, steam pipes, 
registers, gas fixtures, sewing ma- 





Peerless Aluminum 
Enamel, Made by 
Nickel Plate Stove 
Polish Company, 
358 East Iilinois 
Street, Chicago, 
IHinois. 


chines, bicycles, ornaments, flower 
pots, bird cages, brackets, banisters, 
screens, railings, stove trimmings, 
warm air heater fronts, iron girders and supports, 
metal ceilings, elevator shafts, agricultural implements, 
automatic machines, letter boxes, butcher shop, bar, 
and office fixtures, hitching posts, dancing slippers, and 
all articles made of canvas or leather. 

Details regarding this highly useful enamel may be 
procured by addressing a request for them to the 
Nickel Plate Stove Polish Company, 358 East Illinois 
street, Chicago, Illinois. 

oo 


He also serves wh» stays and saves. 
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TELLS HOW TO HANDLE STOVES. 

The best scheme of handling stoves is simple in the 
extreme. Really it merely consists of having a good 
line; of showing this prominently, and in as attrac- 
tive manner as possible. There are some details 
which must be kept constantly in mind, however, and 
to this may be attributed a large measure of the suc- 
cess which has come to dealers who observe these de- 
tails. Success, of course, is a somewhat hard thing 
to define. One stove man who has applied this plan 
reports that there were 75 ranges in stock when he be- 
gan. These have been Two car loads have 
been ordered since, and sold, and already a number of 


sold. 


models recently secured have been disposed of. He 
did a bigger business in this line than he expected 
Ile hopes to do more this year, for he is satisfied that 
the methods used are the right ones for him. 

The one thing he has aimed to accomplish above all 
others is to keep his samples in a prominent place. 
He has tried to give the stoves a chance to speak for 
themselves, and they have spoken. Perhaps twenty 
feet back from the door he divides his store longi- 
tudinally, using shelves of paint specialties to form 
the partition. The space on one side of this division 
is given over to stoves, and there are ranged his sam 
ples. 

Every style of stove he carries is there displayed, 
and there is nothing but stoves shown. There are 
stores where kettles and tea pots. were placed upon 
where the range was made more of a selling 
He has nothing 


stoves. 
counter than an article to be sold. 
like that. In some stores an inquiry for a range ne- 
cessitates a general disturbance of the stock. The 
samples are buried under other articles, and excava- 
tions have to be made before they can be shown. Such 
a state of affairs should be avoided. The display 
should be simple, but orderly and that is the great 
thing with showing stoves. 

One point is worthy of mention in this connnection. 
The particularly careful to keep 
models looking their best. [very morning each stove 
on display should be polished and cleaned. 
ers see their shining black surfaces from the front of 
the door, and often have been led to look at models 
\ customer, 


dealer should be 


( ustom 


just because of their clean appearance. 
moreover, can try the various parts without getting 
Some may hold that purchasers do not mind 


dirty. 
Perhaps they 


getting a little dirty over a stove deal 
never do protest against this, but they are impressed 
when they find they can make a careful investigation 


without getting hands or gloves at all soiled. It pays 


to impress people that way. 

There may be a difference of opinion on this pomt, 
but some have found it advisable to carry one make of 
the dealer 


stoves and one make only. In such a case, 


would do well to hold this one line before the people 


as the only line made. He must have faith in it him 


self and show this by guarantecing the stoves. Al 
ways he should install the stoves and make every ef 
fort to see that they are working proper) \ny com 
plaint has only to be made ©: He then should 
make it his business to send in liately to see what 


the trouble is and to rectify 1 
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All this means a good deal of work, but it surely 
does pay. Women are most interested in stoves, and 
as every one knows women discuss their household 
affairs with one another. Evidently they tell one an- 
other of the care which the dealer takes of the stoves 
he installs, for several have mentioned hearing of this 
from a friend. 

The benefits of keeping a list of those to whom 
stoves are sold is apparent. This is done not only that 
the dealer will know when a stove was installed, and 
what model it is—facts which are of value in making 
tha repairs which may be necessary in the future, but 
also because this list affords one more way in which 
the dealer can show his faith in the article which he is 
trying to sell. A woman is doubtful about making a 
purchase. “Do you know Mrs. ——-—?” she is asked. 
“She has one of these models and seems thoroughly 
satisfied.” Now the woman will go away and ask 
Mrs. ——-— about her stove, and hearing that it has 
given perfect satisfaction she will come back and make 
her purchase. 

Even if the prospective purchaser does not know 
immediately any of the purchasers of models, she will 
know of them, and the fact that these have bought 
makes it seem more likely that she will get satisfaction 
from a purchase, too. 

But all the stove sales can not be made by work in- 
side the door. The dealer must advertise in order to 
get results. It is best to send letters to people whom 
he knows will need new stoves. He should make it a 
point to find out these prospective purchasers. In all 
these ways trade has been secured, but first last and all 
the time, it is necessary to give the stove itself a 
chance—give it the space and light which it needs to 


advocate its own cause. 
a 


PROCURES PATENT FOR OIL STOVE. 
Under Serial Number 1,271,169, United States pat- 
ent rights have’ been granted to William R. Jevons 
and Arnold R. Whitaker, Cleveland, Ohio, for an oil 
stove described in the following paragraphs: 
In a stove of the 











1,271.169 |} character describ- 
— ed, the combina- 

27, 2 a 
Be wz ,, tion of a reservoir, 
- 5 00T “Oe , an inner and an 

@ & r . 
p outer wick tube 
s44f\? 2 24 se a ‘ = 

? projecting above 


the same, a drum 

pivotally supported 

with respect to 
said reservoir, a gallery removably mounted about the 
outer wick tube, a collar depending from the drum 
and adapted to engage the top of the gallery, and 
means holding the drum out of operative relation to 
the parts therebeneath in the event that the gallery 
is inverted. 


In a stove of the character described, the combina- 
tion of a réservoir, an inner and an outer wick tube 
projecting above the reservoir, a drum pivotally sup- 
ported with respect to the reservoir, latch members 
for securing the drum in closed position above the 
reservoir, the drum being provided with an annular 
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bottom plate having an opening, a collar depending 
from the said opening and having at its lower end a 
depending skirt of greater diameter than the body of 
the collar, a gallery removably mounted about the 
outer wick tube and having an upper end of a diam- 
eter to be overhung by said skirt and having at its 
bottom an outwardly projecting flange of greater di- 
ameter than the inner diameter of said skirt whereby 
the latch members cannot be engaged in the event that 
the gallery is inverted. 


SENDS OUT MONTHLY TRADE LETTER. 





The radical changes which are taking place in the 
stove industry on account of the war are such that it 
is often difficult to keep track of them. Corresponding 
changes in the selling of stoves have become neces- 
sary, both as regards the number and variety of 
styles and the maintenance of a sufficient stock to 
supply normal trade demands. These and other inter- 
esting phases of the business are discussed every 
month in an attractive four-page Trade Letter issued 
regularly by the Globe Stove and Range Company of 
Kokomo, Indiana. This house organ contains valu- 
able information for the stove merchant. It will be 
mailed each month to any dealer upon receipt of his 
request by the Globe Stove and Range Company, 
Kokomo, Indiana. 





OBTAINS PATENT FOR GAS STOVE. 


Robert Thompson of Jersey City, New Jersey, has 
obtained United States patent rights, under Serial 
Number 1,271,243, for a gas stove described as fol- 
lows: 

prareee A stove having a burner 
and a gas tube leading there- 
to, an attaching member dis- 
posed axially of the tube and 
having a laterally extending 
lug, said tube having an out- 
wardly extending flange at its 
lower edge, a frame having 
an opening through which 
said tube extends, said frame 
ean tee resting on said lug, said frame 
af sf having a leg overlapping said 
flange of the tube, a plate mounting said attaching 
member and having a flange overlapping said flange 
of the tube, a second plate, said second plate being 
journaled on said attaching member and having a 
flange overlapping said flanges, and said plates having 
co-operating openings whereby they serve as adjust- 
able air inlet valve means. 
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LITTLE THINGS ARE OFTEN IMPORTANT. 


It is a proverb phrased in many tongues that king- 
doms are lost or won by the !ack or possession of little 
things. A big business may be wrecked or, at least, 
slowly decline by neglect of little things. Pennies 
make dollars. Smiles make friends. Kind words 
bring back customers. The sum of the little things 
is the bigness of many a business. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 











AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
is the only publication containing western 
hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 42 to 47 inclusive. 








The American Steel and Wire Company is planning 
a 25x50-foot addition to its plant in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Southington Hardware Company of Southing- 
ton, Connecticut, will erect a 50x100-foot shipping and 
storage building. 

A concrete warehouse, 72x306 feet, is to be erected 
by the Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt Company at an 
estimated cost of $200,000. 


e- 


HARDWARE MAN GAINS PROMINENCE IN 
FIELD OF FOX FARMING. 


Based on a capitalization of $2,000 per pair for the 
foxes, an amalgamation of the various fox companies 
in which he is interested on Prince Albert Island, 
Canada, has been undertaken by F. E. Muzzy of 
Springfield, Massachusetts. After retiring from the 
hardware trade, Mr. Muzzy went into the business of 
breeding black foxes for their fur. He has made a 
notable success of this enterprise in his fox ranches 
near Charlottetown, Canada, and has reached a stage 
of progress where enlargement and consolidation of 
his various interests have been necessary. The thor- 
,ough business training resulting from years of activity 
in the hardware industry has stood him in good stead 
in his new field of endeavor. 





USES NEW NAME FOR RICHARDS-WILCOX 
OVERHEAD CARRIERS. 


In order 
more sharply to 
particularize its 





overhead  car- 
riers, the Rich- 

New Name for Richards-Wilcox Overhead ne 
Carriers. ards - Wilcox 
Manufacturing Company, of Aurora, Illinois, has 


adopted the new and distinctive name plate shown in 
the accompanying illustration. It will be noted that 
the word “over-way” is so designed that the two 
central letters receive special emphasis as the initials 
of the firm Richards-Wilcox. The new name is to be 
applied to the well known R-W Overhead Carrying 
Systems, thousands of which are in use in America 
and abroad. “OveR-Way” is intended to identify to 
the user the genuine R-W system and to render easy 
for him its purchase by means of a distinctive name. 
3rass name plates 834x3” bearing the above design 
will hereafter mark each “OveR-Way” system fur- 
nished by the R-W Company; whether a small sys- 
tem appropriate for the requirements of a small shop 


or garage, or more pretentious systems ranging up to 
the complicated installation of overhead tracks, curves, 
switches, carriers, hoists, turn tables and other ap- 
paratus required in a big plant for handling loads as 
heavy as four tons. 
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ASK YOUR PRICE AND GET IT. 

When a prospective purchaser is floundering in a 
sea of doubt or is tossed upon a billow of resistance; 
when he has pulled against the strong current of your 
enthusiasm until exhausted without effect ; or is going 
down for the third time into the depths of conviction 
—he can always reach out and grasp that straw la- 
beled “Your price is too high.” 

That’s one of the handiest objections in the buyer’s 
whole category of pets. The average buyer keeps the 
price argument on his shelf in the front row and well 
dusted, and usually hands it out to every salesman 
who comes along at some time during their interview. 
It is an argument which should always be anticipated 
by the salesman so, in case it is advanced in good 
faith, he can meet it squarely and effectively, or if ad- 
vanced for some ulterior motive, not take it too seri- 


ously. 


— 


ASSIGNS PATENT FOR A BIT CHUCK. 





Harry E. Parker, New Britain, Connecticut, as- 
signor to The Stanley Rule and Level Company, New 
Britain, Connecticut, has secured United States pat- 
ent rights, under number 1,270,754, for a bit chuck 
described herewith : 

Ya) A bit chuck compris- 
ing a stock having an 





externally screw-thread- 
1,270,754 6 head and a relative- 
ly smooth shank in rear 
of said head, said head being longitudinally slotted 
to receive the chuck jaws and having passages extend- 
ing from the inner ends of said slotted portions to the 
relatively smooth shank, chuck jaws seated in said 
slots, a positioning ring freely slidable on the shank 
of the stock, arms carried by said ring and extending 
through the passages aforesaid into engagement with 
the respective chuck jaws, and a jaw closing sleeve 
engaged on the screw threaded head of the stock. 
eel 


MAILING YOURSELF MONEY. 





Every time you stick a Thrift or War Savings 
Stamp on your card you are mailing money to your- 
self to be received later with interest. Cashing in 
these stamps is going to be better than “getting money 
from home,” for with the money comes the reminder 
that you ‘contributed to the great victory which then 


will have been completely won. 
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Ww WARS 





‘By Herbert S. Houston, Member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America on Economic Results 
of the War. 
Copyright 1918 by Doubleday, Page and Company. 


CHAPTER X. 
(Continued from last issue.) 

So it is plain that a nation at war suffers, both through 
its combatants and its non-combatants, from all the 
losses and ravages of war, including economic pres- 
sure. 


But there is even a broader argument 
The present war has 


to bring 
against this stock objection. 
shown for all the world and for all time that the old 
distinctions between combatants and non-combatants 
Wars are no longer limited 
Embattled nations 
Industries 


have largely disappeared. 
to the fighters on sea and land. 
are drawn up on continental battle lines. 
fight. Women and children and old men make muni- 
tions. Railways and steamship lines are organized 
and devoted to war uses. Everything and everybody 
is mobilized. The Red Cross forms children an: 
women, as well as men, into a great army of mercy 
behind the lines, drawn from every village in so vast 
a country as the United States. Hoover, through the 
Food Administration, outlines menus which an opin- 
ionated and self-reliant democracy accepts with 
scarcely a protest. Garfield specifies the number of 
shovels of coal that can be fed to the furnace and 
marks the temperature the household thermometer 
should register. And when the President issues an 
order taking over all the railroads, a country that has 
been grounded in the sacred right of property and al- 
ways believed that individual initiative was the Amer- 
ican’s birthright, does little more than mark the day. 
All of this means simply that we perceive, as England 
and France and Germany and all the belligerents have 
perceived, that war today is a surging, resistless 
struggle of all the human and industrial and financial 
power of every nation engaged. 

It is the overwhelming consciousness of this all in- 
clusive nature of modern war that has developed the 
strongest argument that has ever been presented in 
favor of abolishing war. In a truer way than we are 
apt to grasp, war is destroying war. This is not a 
pacifists idea, but one that is based on nature’s primal 
law and need of self-preservation. Men see that the 
enginery of war which they have created, largely in 
the last generation, will destroy themselves. The sub- 
marine, the airship, the poisonous gases, the curtains 
of fire, the tanks, the great guns—they have been 
loosed from the brain of man and are running wild 
in the world like beasts of the jungle, seeking whom 
they may devour—and they have found man, their 
creator. Not only are they destroying him, but they 
are destroying also the civilization he has slowly 
reared through the centuries. It is this, hideous, 
hydra-headed monster of war which the democratic 
nations are convinced that Germany is responsible for 


and they are determined to slay it, for the protection 
both of Germany and of themselves. 
“THE POWER OF THE PURSE.” 
CHAPTER XI, 

For CENTURIES nations have used economic pres- 
sure for accomplishing the most fundamental reforms 
in their own governments. It has been steadily oper- 
ating in Germany to produce results that are almost 
revolutionary. Von Bethmann-Hollweg resigned as 
the Imperial Chancellor of Germany in July, 1917. 
There was much discussion as to the reasons for the 
resignation, but there was no mistaking the fact that 
the force which compelled it was “the power of the 
purse,” exerted in the refusal of the Reichstag to pass 
the war credits asked for. So powerful a minister 
as the Chancellor, who had been able to stand against 
Von Tirpitz and the Junkers on a number of vital 
questions and who had the support of the Kaiser, 
could not resist the economic pressure applied by the 
Reichstag. And when the Kaiser named Dr. Mich- 
aelis as his successor, without consulting his parlia- 
ment, he created so many difficulties for him that he 
could not last the year out. Having in its control the 
power before which Von Bethmann-Hollweg had to 
bend and break, the Reichstag was able to exact from 
the new Chancellor a pledge that it would be consulted 
on all important questions of foreign policy; and it 
forthwith put the agreement to the test by commit- , 
ting Dr. Michaelis to its formula of a peace without 
annexations and in the reply to the note of Pope Bene- 
dict it enforced the inclusion of its own peace reso- 
lution embodying this formula. But although this 
second Chancellor was willing to bend under pressure, 
he incurred the ill will of the Reichstag on a number 
of his acts, especially in his indifference or tacit ap- 
proval toward the propaganda Von Tirpitz and the 
Fatherland party spread through the army, and he 
had to go. Then an unprecedented event occurred, 
one fraught with promise for a democratic Germany, 
or, at least, for a Germany in which the people will 
have larger control of their government. Count von 
Hertling, called to the Chancellorship by the Kaiser, 
delayed his acceptance until he had consulted leaders 
in the Reichstag and been convinced that he could 
secure a majority support. This was equivalent, prac- 
tically, to confirmation by the Reichstag, much the 
same, at least in effect, as the confirmation of the ap- 
pointees of the President of the United States by the 
Senate, or to the vote of confidence in a new French 
ministry by the Chamber of Deputies. So here is re- 
sponsible government finally taking form in Germany. 
in the stress of war, through “the power of the 
purse.” If Germany can employ economic pressure 
to make her own autocratic government, supported 
by an archaic constitution, responsive to the people in 
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a much greater degree than ever before, Germany 
could assuredly employ economic pressure as a force 
to maintain world peace, as a member of a league of 
nations. And Germany, with a responsible govern- 
ment controlled by the people, has been considered 
at all times as a nation qualified for membership in 
such a league by President Wilson, ex-President Taft 
and other leading statesmen among the Entente Allies. 
It would be a significant and impressive illustration of 
. the effectiveness of economic pressure if, largely 
through its power, Germany was able to accomplish 
such reforms within, that it could become part of a 
league that would employ economic pressure to secure 
and maintain peace throughout the world. But such 
an illustration would be but one of many repetitions 
of history. The contest in Germany, between auto- 
cratic power, represented by the Emperor and his 
ministers, and the Reichstag, representing the people, 
is strangely similar to the long contest, of three cen- 
turies ago, between the King and Parliament in Eng- 
land. And the two contests for responsible govern- 
ment, to be controlled by the people, are identical in 
the force employed by the people to gain their ends. 
In both cases that force was “the power of the purse,” 
a phrase first coined in the bitter struggle against the 
English Crown led by Hampden and Pym in the Com- 
mons. 

A force that produced results favorable to the peo- 
ple, in England and in Germany, and in many other 
countries as well, would appear to be fashioned for 
effective use by a league of nations. And economic 
pressure applied against a single nation by a league of 
nations would be much more powerful and much 
quicker in producing results than it has proved to be 
when applied by part of the people of a country— 
it is never all of them, but only a majority—against 
their government. 

The English Minister of Blockade, Lord Robert 
Cecil, has presented some extremely interesting data 
from English history that bears on this point. In a 
statement issued early in 1918 he said he was con- 
vinced that the economic weapon would prove a most 
useful arm for the enforcement of the League’s de- 
crees. “Every student of the League of Nations idea,” 
he said, ‘finds certain difficulties at the outset. One 
of these is how the decrees of such a league can be 
enforced. It is natural to draw an analogy between 
the growth of international law and order and the 
growth of law and order within an individual coun- 
try, and, while I admit that such an analogy must not 
be carried too far, I find much that is instructive in 
the development of our English Commonwealth from 
the state of anarchy that existed over a long period 
after the War of the Roses. How did a strong Eng- 





lish King finally gain ascendency and control over the 
He instituted a central body which 


warring barons? 
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enforced decrees on the barons largely by economic 
means. I am convinced that that is the line upon 
which a league of nations may hope to proceed ef- 
fectively. My experience in the present war has 
taught me the great power of an economic weapon. 
How would a league of nations use it? Well, for 
example, if any nation went to war with another, 
without submitting its dispute to international con- 
sideration, it would forthwith be cut off from com- 
mercial intercourse with every member of the League. 
That would be a tremendous weapon and one that 
few if any nations would care to defy.” 
REMOVING THE CAUSES OF WAR. 
CHAPTER XII. 

THE CAUSES OF WAR are often commercial. And 
there is good ground for the view that the causes of 
war must be removed, or at least greatly reduced, if 
there is to be a just and durable peace in the world. 
For international courts will avail little, it is strongly 
urged by some, unless the danger of war is overcome. 
Of course the quick and manifest rejoinder is, to a 
criticism so superficial, that just as courts within na- 
tions are not set up to remove the causes of crime 
but to punish criminals, so international courts would 
be established, not to remove all causes of war, but 
to settle the disputes between nations that might lead 
to war. Still there is a deep-seated feeling in the 
world that wars will recur, in some way, unless they 
can be controlled at their source. 

The business men of the world admit at once that 
the international trade, in which they engage, has 
been in the past and will continue to be a possible 
cause of war. And they are prepared to propose a 
plan that will work directly toward controlling that 
cause even if it can scarcely be hoped to remove it 
wholly. And the plan is this—let the internationa! 
chamber of commerce, which had been making steady 
and strong progress in the ten years before the war, 
be developed into a powerful agency for developing 
and distributing the commercial opinion of the world, 
on all questions of international trade that might carry 
within them the seeds of future wars. lor example, 
the congress of the chamber held a 
largely attended session in Paris in the summer of 


international 


1914, shortly before the war broke, and decided to 
begin a plan to determine by referendum—a plan that 
has proved to be so highly successful with the Cham 
ber of Commerce of the United States—the opinion of 
the business men of the world on various matters af 
fecting international trade. In fact, it was decided 
to submit a definite referendum as to what constituted 
disloyal or unfair competition between nations in in 
ternational trade, but war was hard on the heels of 
the Congress and the referendum was never taken. 
Sut this plan, which was agreed upon before the war, 
should be put into operation when the war is over. 


(To be continued ) 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 































CAREFULLY PLANNED WINDOW DISPLAY 
OF HUNTING SUPPLIES IS A SALES 
PRODUCER. 


A window display of hunting goods requires the 
exercise of an unusual amount of care and thought. 
Anyone who has ever tried to arrange such an exhibit 


Awarded Honorable 


Window Display of Hunting Supplies, 


Window Display Competition. Arranged by Paul 


knows this to be true. The mere placing of a large 
‘assortment of supplies in the window will not sell the 
They must be presented in a forceful and at- 
tractive arrangement. The exhibit must be able to fill 
the hunter with enthusiasm. It must arouse in him a 
desire to get into the woods and engage in his favorite 
If it is powerful enough to do this, the dis- 
play is sure to be a trade producer for the dealer who 
presents it. However, before the arranger can 
hope to produce the right effect upon the hunting en- 
thusiast he must do a great deal of careful planning. 
The success of the window display shown herewith 
proved conclusively that the arranger of the exhibit 
was aware of this fact. 


goods. 


sport. 


H. Kemp, 
El Dorado Springs, 


This display was arranged by Paul H. Kemp, for 
the Kemp-Hibler Mercantile Company, FE] Dorado 
Springs, Missouri, and was awarded Honorable Men- 
tion in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 
Window Display Competition. The following descrip- 
tion of the display which was submitted to us by the 
arranger together with the photograph shows that he 
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for the Kemp-Hibler Mercanti‘e Company, 


Missouri. 
realized that careful planning was essential for the 
success of a hunting goods exhibit: 

“The background of this display window was first 
covered with solid yellow cheese cloth. A large center 
quadrangle and four small ones, two to each side of 
The quadrangles 
streamers. 


the large one, were then laid out. 
were then bordered with red crepe paper 
The entire background was bordered with leaves. 

“In the center quadrangle was placed a large cutout 
of a man with his dog and gun. The cutout was 
bordered with leaves. This gave the effect of a hunter 
sitting in the bushes, and peering out through the 
leaves. 

“In each of the four small quadrangles were placed 
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appropriate posters with leaves at the top, bottom, and 
sides of each one. 

“On the floor next to the background were placed 
cutouts of men shooting ducks. The floor was covered 
with brown paper and sprinkled with leaves. 

“Guns were then arranged in a semi-circular posi- 


tion, resting on ammunition boxes. Boxes of am- 
munition were also scattered in and out among the 
guns. Each article was marked with a price tag. At 
the sides were various cutouts. 

“In all this window display was a winner. The 
color scheme, the setting, and the arrangement all 
helped to make it a sales producer.” 





eo 


WINDOW DISPLAY COMPETITION AIDS 
DEALER TO DEVELOP TRADE. 


It may be stated as a general truth that hardware 
dealers make no sales to people who never come into 
their stores. At rare intervals some pressing emer- 
gency may compel a householder to telephone an order 
into a hardware store which he does not patronize. 
Such instances, however, are so infrequent that the 
profit from them in the course of a year would not pay 
the wages of a clerk for one day. In order to sell his 
goods, therefore, the hardware dealer must first induce 
people to enter his store. 


To accomplish this purpose he must overcome the 
inertia of habit. The average human being is accus- 
tomed to doing things along the line of least resistance. 
He likes to travel familiar pathways. He may pass 
your store dozens of times a month without ever giv- 
ing it a thought, especially if your display window 
never exhibits any striking features to arrest his at- 
tention. The problem for you, therefore, is so to ar- 
range your window display that he cannot help not 
noticing them and not stopping to examine them. 

This is not so easy as some would imagine. Re- 
member that your window display must be so strong as 
to break down the inertia of habit. An example will 
help make this idea clear to you. In Chicago there is 
a great and famous Art Institute on the lake front. It 
is filled with marvelous treasures of the painter’s brush 
and the sculptor’s chisel. Its outward semblance 
seldom varies. The two bronze lions by Kemyss are 
always in the same position at either side of the broad 
steps leading to the entrance doors. Thousands of 
men and women pass that Art Institute every day. Yet 
there are hundreds upon hundreds of persons born and 
reared in Chicago who have never passed its threshold, 
even on days when no admission fee is charged. 

How do you account for this widespread neglect? It 
is due to the inertia of habit. Recently this inertia was 
broken to a large extent by the force of an unusual at- 
traction, namely, an exhibition of paintings by the 
French aviator, Lieut. Farre, depicting battles in the 
air. The famous French ace himself was present to 
lecture upon the subject of his pictures. This drew 
hundreds to the Art Institute who had never before 
visited it. The attendance would have been still 
greater if some sort of a window display could have 
been used to attract the thousands who passed by. 

In a lesser degree the foregoing facts apply to the 
hardware store. Hundreds of people pass your place 
of business every day, of whom only a small number 
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even pause to enter. Your task is to cause them to 
stop to look at your goods and, ultimately, to persuade 
them to buy and, having once bought, to enroll them 
among your permanent customers. To do this, you 
will have to make your display window so alluring 
that people will be compelled to give it more than a 
casual glance. 

All this requires effort and intelligence on your 
part. It implies a knowledge of not only mercantile 
values but also of display values, such as color, back- 
ground, contrasts, timeliness, and the like. This 
knowledge can be acquired by study and practice. A 
positive help toward so desirable an end is to be found 
in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE Recorp Win- 
dow Display Competition which is now under way in 
these pages. 

Having the spur of emulation to inspire you to con- 
tinuous efforts in such a contest and possessing the ex- 
ample of other dealers’ work and descriptions, you 
cannot fail to derive much practical advantage from 
participation in this competition. You are urged, 
therefore, to acquaint yourself with the terms and 
conditions of the contest given below and to allow no 
delays to interfere with your early preparations for 
entry into this helpful contest. 

Award of Prizes. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 

First prize, $50.00 in cash, for the best photograph 
and description received of window display of hard- 
ware or kindred lines; 

Second prize, $25.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description second in merit; 

Third prize, $15.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description third in order of excellence ; 

Fourth prize, $10.00 in cash, for the photograph and 
description fourth in degree of worthiness. 

Conditions of Competition. 

The conditions of the competition are as follows: 

The photograph must be accompanied by descrip- 
tions of how the window displays were arranged and 
the materials used. The description is important and 
hence should be adequate. These photographs and de- 
scriptions may be sent by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid, and must reach this office not later than Novem- 
ber 1st, 1918. Address al photographs and descrip- 
tions to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcorD 
Window Display Competition, 620 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Each photograph and description must be signed by 
a fictitious name or device and the same name or 
device must be put in a sealed envelope containing 
the real name and address of the contestant. This 
sealed envelope is to be enclosed with the photograph. 
Contestants are permitted to enter as many photo- 
graphs of displays as they please. 

A Competition Committee of 
One of 


three will be ap- 


them will be an expert window 
dresser and one an experienced hardware man. This 
Committee will pass upon the merits of all photographs 


and descriptions received, without knowing the names 


pointed. 


or addresses of the senders, and will decide the win- 
ners of the Competition. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN re- 


HarDWARE RECORD 


photographs and de- 


AND 
serves the right to publish all 
scriptions submitted. 
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ANSWERS OBJECTIONS TO THE USE OF A 
NATIONAL TRADE-MARK. 





An official pronouncement from the Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Fcreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., takes cognizance of the 
objections which are being presented against the 
adoption of a National trade-mark. The opposition 
comes from two associations that include in their 
membership probably a majority of the American 
houses known in the world’s markets. Aside from 
this opposition, the proposal seems to have met with 
hearty approval and endorsement throughout the coun- 
try generally. 

On what grounds do the representatives of a ma- 
jority of our leading exporters object to this seemingly 
excellent proposal? Apparently the opposition comes 
from owners of trade-marks which, by reason of 
heavy advertising and high standards of merchandise, 
have become favorably known and sought after in 
foreign markets. The owners of these trade-marks 
do not look with favor upon a proposal to create a 
trade-mark which will be owned, protected, and adver- 
tised throughout the world, and which can be used by 
their domestic competitors to accomplish what they 
have accomplished only after years of earnest effort 
and at considerable expense. 

At first thought, this seems to be a reasonable and 
forceful argument against the adoption and use of a 
national trade-mark. But let us examine the objection 
more closely. Suppose, for instance, that an Amer- 
ican typewriter company had given special attention 
to foreign trade-marks, and at the end of some thirty 
or forty years had established its product and trade- 
mark in every part of the globe where typewriters 
are used. Then the Government steps in and licenses 
this manufacturer as well as his strongest competitors 
to use the National trade-mark. Does the well-estab- 
lished manufacturer derive any benefit from his use 
of the National trade-mark? Certainly, for he there- 
by identifies his goods as made in the U. S. A., by a 
Government protected mark that can not be used 
freely by German and other foreign competitors as the 
legend “Made in U. S. A.,” can be, and is, used. 

He benefits in another way also, because by helping 
to create good will in foreign markets for products 
bearing our National trade-mark, he thereby helps to 
increase our foreign trade and the popularity of our 
goods abroad to a point where sheer bulk of foreign 
trade creates credit, transportation, and other facili- 
ties that are so helpful in carrying on a profitable for- 
eign business, all of which is quite as much to the 
advantage of the well-established manufacturer as to 
anyone else. 

Another benefit to the established manufacturer will 
result from the fact that only honest merchandizers 
will be licensed to use the National trade-mark, thus 
forestalling boycotts of American goods that some- 
times follow the shipment of dishonest goods bearing 
the uncontrolled legend “Made in U. S. A.” Eventu- 
ally, the foreign buyer will look for goods bearing the 
National trade-mark, and will no longer be satisfied 
with a mere statement of origin. 
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The established manufacturer will also benefit in 
domestic trade, for the National trade-mark is likely 
to take on a very significant aspect, and be a great 
selling force. 

Having pointed out some of the many ways in 
which the National trade-mark may benefit the estab- 
lished exporting manufacturers, let us see what, if 
any, disadvantages it may have for him. It is said 
that the mark will be used by competitors to the disad- 
vantage of the established house, but the mere fact 
that a competitor can place the National trade-mark 
on his products will not enable him to build up a big 
foreign business without delay and expense, or effort 
on his part. It is true that a certain amount of good 
will will attach to his goods as a result of their bear- 
ing the National trade-mark, but he must still develop 
a merchandising organization to sell his goods abroad, 
must overcome the many problems of transportation, 
credits, agencies, special styles and models, corre- 
spondence in foreign languages, duties, packing, etc., 
and when he has accomplished all of these, if his goods 
find market abroad, it will not be at the expense of 
the established manufacturer unless the product is 
more meritorious, in which case the established manu- 
facturer’s unwillingness to permit the use of the Na- 
tional trade-mark is a purely selfish one that should 
not be considered in determining the merits of the 
proposal. 

It is also asserted that the mark will be applied to 
all sorts of products—good, bad, and indifferent, and 
will thus create more bad than good will for products 
“Made in U. S. A.,” to the detriment of our well- 
established lines. But the trade-mark bill now pending 
provides for the forfeiture of a bond of $5,000, as well 
as revocation of the license where the license does not 
faithfully comply with the regulations governing the 
use of the mark, so it may be safely assumed that such 
regulations will prohibit the use of the mark on “indif- 
ferent” and certainly on “bad” goods. 


It is believed that most of the opponents of the 
measure fail to realize that their arguments against 
the National trade-mark, the use of which will be 
properly controlled and protected throughout the 
world, are equally applicable to the designation of 
origin “Made in U. S. A.,” the use of which can be 
neither controlled nor protected. In this connection, 
it will be well to study the workings of the Irish Na- 
tional trade-mark, which was adopted over eleven 
years ago, and which has had more to do with the cre- 
ation of the excellent reputation enjoyed by Irish 
goods than any.other one thing. 


“@e- 


ISSUES CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 


President Wilson has issued a call for war savings 
volunteers. He is not asking for fighters. America 
has the men to put into the field just as fast as they 
can be trained, armed and equipped and ships found 
to transport them across the sea. It is not fighters he 
has to ask for. It is for volunteers in the home lin: 
that he asks. Everyone, from the oldest man to the 
youngest child is eligible. There is no physical tes' 
and there is no class-4 or class 5 for those he doesn 
want now. Everyone should volunteer. 
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ADVISES HARDWARE DEALERS TO MARK SHOWS HOW TO KEEP HARDWARE STOCK 


PRICES IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


“We mark all goods in plain figures,” said the head 
of the hardware department in a big store who had 
been formerly in the hardware business and was fa- 
miliar with both systems, “and that’s where hardware- 
men make a great mistake. In the first place it not 
only shows confidence but it inspires it in your cus- 
Again, we have people here every day who do 
They like to 
Send a sales- 


tomer. 
not know just exactly what they want. 
wander around and examine the stock. 
man or saleswoman around after them and possibly 
they figure you suspect them and go away insulted, 
or they think they are taking up the time of an em- 
ploye without return, hence they hurry through. Now 
let them go alone without anything marked and they 
can’t tell whether they want an article or not, for 
they do not know the price, and most of them hesitate 
to keep calling some one to price articles for them. 
But just turn them loose in here with each item 
marked in plain figures. Let them wander around 
among the displays. They rarely go out without mak- 
ing some purchase, and often much more than they 
intended to buy. The system also helps us out with 
overflow crowds when we could not give each one a 
saleswoman if we wanted to. Some day you hard- 
ware people will wake up. Meanwhile we are getting 
the business.” 


LUFKIN RULES ARE ACCURATE. 








The United States Government has supplied stand- 
ards for measurements and these are strictly adhered 
to by the Lufkin Rule Company of Saginaw, Mich- 
igan. The Company’s steel tapes are said to conform 
to these standards so accurately that they can be used 


for testing other tapes. The tapes are made under a 





‘Lufkin Rules, Made by The Lufkin Rule Company of Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

tension of ten pounds for tapes up to one hundred feet 
in length and twenty pounds if longer. They embody 
all the latest improvements in markings and tase con- 
struction. The boxwood rules are made from high 
grade boxwood which has been allowed to season for 
at least two years. Special care is given to their finish 
and markings. The “Instantaneous” reading is a sys- 
tem specially devised by the Lufkin Rule Company to 
identify their system. It consists of repeating the foot- 
marks at each inch in small but easily read figures. 
Thus, all chances for possible error are eliminated, and 
much valuable time is saved. Dealers can secure fur- 
ther information by writing to the Lufkin Rule Com- 
pany, Saginaw, Michigan. 


CONSTANTLY ON THE MOVE. 

It is a recognized truth that the hardware store must 
be rendered attractive nowadays to draw trade. This 
is due to two controlling causes. The hardware store 
is now catering to women as well as men; and the 
stock carried is wider and more varied, including cer- 
tain lines which must be attractively displayed if sales 
are desired. 

One of the big problems facing the hardware dealer, 
then, is to find the means to make his store clean, bright 
appearance and thus to attract all 

Prime factors in the attainment of 


and inviting in 
classes of trade. 
this object are: An attractive store front, a neat ar- 
rangement of stock, good fixtures, elimination of 
Cir- 
cumstances sometimes conspire to prevent the dealer 


crowding, getting plenty of light in the store. 
from carrying out these ideas. His premises may be 
so small that it is impossible to avoid overcrowding 
and equally impossible, therefore, to keep the stock 
prevent the entrance of 
There is one factor, how- 


neat. [Environment 
much light into his store. 


ever, which is most important in rendering the store 


may 


attractive to customers, one which every dealer finds 
it within his power to use—keep the stock “new.” 
There are many lines handled by the hardwareman 
which are from their very nature slow sellers. They 
are likely, therefore, to stay some time in the store 
and thus to accumulate dust. It is not uncommon for 
certain sections of a store to remain untouched for 
months, because there has been no call for the goods 
What is the result? The 
Customers gain the 


which occupy that section. 
goods begin to look dull and old. 
impression that the stock in the store is out of date. 
The effect of seeing the same old goods in the same 
old place every time they enter the store is far from a 
good one. They conclude that the establishment is 
antiquated, most completely out of date. 

On the other hand, the impression made upon cus- 
tomers by a stock which has the appearance of being 
Attractive goods, bright 
wonder 


quite new is most striking. 


labels and fresh colors on hand—no 
that money burns in the pocket of the customer. 


The only way to keep the stock perennially new 1s 


every 


to move it around. The assiduous and daily use of 
the duster and broom are necessary but the arrange- 
ment of the goods must be changed as well. A new 
arrangement makes the goods look new. 

is another advantage attained besides cre- 
By moving 


There 
ating the much desired air of “newness.” 
the stock around the most seasonable lines can always 
be kept to the front. The store which has the same 
goods in the same place week in and week out—you 


can find lots of this kind—may appeal to some of the 
people some of the time but there will be times when 
it will not appeal to any of the people. To appeal to 
“all of the people all of the time,” it is absolutely nec 
essary that the store should be featuring the most sea 
sonable goods at all times. 


This necessitates considerable and continual work 


in rearranging the interior, so that each season's best 


sellers are brought work brings an 


forward. ‘Ih 


ample reward. 
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A successful hardware man says that he believes in 
moving the goods in his store around as much as his 
facilities permit. 

“We have a line of tables on one side of the store, 
running about half way to the rear,” he explains. 
“These are used for the display of strictly seasonable 
goods. Part of the counter is used for the same pur- 
pose. During the latter part of May and early June, 
these tables were used for such goods as would ap- 
peal to people looking for wedding presents. Vary- 
ing the display to suit the rapid change of the sea- 
sons and the vagaries of demand, we show paint, 
builders’ hardware, skates, preserving kettles and so 
on. On entering the store, people are confronted 
with an array of the goods they are most likely to 


need. The goods are placed where they cannot be 
overlooked. They are almost in the way of the cus- 
tomer. 


“We find this method of display is productive of 
the best results. Goods, which otherwise might have 
gone unnoticed, are purchased by customers. The 
prominence of the article calls it to the attention. It 
has an indirect effect on sales also. People who lack 
the immediate necessity for a certain article, come 
back later and purchase. 

“In accordance with our policy of ‘interior rejuve- 
nation,’ we believe that in the fall the stove stock 
should be brought to the front. Accordingly this row 
of tables is swept out and the goods displayed thereon 
are relegated to less conspicuous places. The tables 
are placed temporarily in the cellar. The space thus 
rendered vacant is used for stoves and we find that 
the prominence thus given the line helps our stove 
sales. 

“The same plan is followed in all parts of the store. 
We keep the goods moving. A rolling stove gathers 
no moss and a moving stock has no chance to accumu- 
late dust and that long-in-stock appearance which 
sends the customer in search of another store. 

“The same argument applies to the windows of the 
store. Displays should be changed often. Perma- 
nence in the interior arrangements is not nearly as 
damaging as permanence in window displays. Peo- 
ple demand something new all the time as the price of 
their attention to the goods in your window. Give it 
to them. We make a point of dressing our windows 
at least every two weeks and the system is bringing 
the best of results.” 


"™ 


TELLS BEST WAY TO WASH WINDOWS. 








Strange as it may seem, there is a right and wrong 
way to wash windows, and as this operation is usually 
dreaded, the following method will doubtless be ap- 
preciated, as it saves both time and labor: 

Choose a dull day, or at least a time when the sun is 
not shining on the windows, for when the sun shines on 
the window, it causes it to be dry-streaked, no matter 
how much it is rubbed. Take a painter’s brush and 
dust them inside and out, washing all the woodwork in- 
side before touching the glass. The latter must be 
washed slowly in warm water diluted with ammonia— 
do not use soap. Use a small cloth with a pointed stick 
to get the dust out of the corners; wipe dry with a soft 
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piece of cotton cloth—do not use linen, as it makes the 
glass linty when dry. Polish with tissue paper or old 
newspaper. You will find that this can be done in 
half the time taken where soap is used, and the result 
will be brighter windows. 





AUTOMATIC DRILL SAVES LABOR. 





Any tool which brings about an appreciable saving 
of labor is certain to create a large demand. It can- 
not too often be repeated that the present 
attitude of the American business and 
manufacturing world is unswervingly to- 
ward the single goal of winning the war. 
In a thousand different ways and in count- 
less phrases the idea of conserving labor 
and material is being accentuated. Men 
are needed for the trenches. Mechanics 
are required for the vast complexity of 
work behind the lines in repair shops, cari- 
tonments, and the like. An immense army, 
rapidly running into millions, is increasing 
the necessity for conserving labor and ma- 
terial. Consequently, a tool such as the 
Yankee Automatic Drill Number 44, with 
adjustable tension which saves labor and 
time and at the same time renders work 
easier and more convenient to perform, 
should encounter no difficulties in meeting 
with large and continuous sales. 








Among the special advantages of this 
drill which contribute to its labor-saving 
feature is the magazine in the handle for 
holding eight drill points ranging from onc- 
sixteenth to eleven sixty-fourths of an inch 
in diameter. These drill points are so ar- 
ranged in the magazine as to show all in 
plain sight. It is a matter of a few mo- 
ments to open the magazine, extract the size 
of drill required and insert it in the chuck. 
Obviously this results in a great saving of 
time ; and, since time is the very pith and 














naexee ¥i¢ marrow of labor cost, the consequence is a 
Drill : a A 

Number 44, big economy of labor itself. The North 

ade by ? . : . 

North srothers Manufacturing Company who 
ethers make the automatic drill and a related line 
turing “Vv ee c P “a 
tn of Yankee tools, have compiled an in 
Priatcel- — structive catalog of their products. The 
Pennsyl- 2cerinti - oV”eN 3 Se re " . 
ay descriptions given in this catalog are clearly 


written and very intelligible. Hardware 
dealers will, no doubt, find it profitable to write fo1 a 
copy of this catalog and enter into negotiations with 
the North Brothers Manufacturing Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, regarding prices and terms. 





WE SAVE TO SAVE DEMOCRACY. 





The money we save as individuals will not only help 
to furnish the Government with money, but it will 
also help to furnish it with labor. It therefore be- 
comes the patriotic duty of every wage earner, as well 
as every other person, to save as individuals and thus 
strengthen the hand of the Government and support 
those who are offering their lives that we may con- 
tinue to be free. 
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DECLARES AN ACCIDENTAL DISCHARGE 
IS IMPOSSIBLE IN IVER JOHNSON 
SAFETY AUTOMATIC REVOLVER. 





The objection is often raised against carrying a re- 
volver for home protection that it is liable at any time 
to be discharged accidentally. It is due to this argu- 
ment that many homes have been left defenseless and 
that many people have fallen victims to the attacks of 
burglars and house breakers. When we examine this 
objection we find that it is not a sound one. It is true 
that there are some makes of revolvers which are 
liable to explode accidentally and which are, therefore, 
dangerous to have in the house. However, such re- 
volvers are of a very poor grade, are made by unre- 
liable manufacturing companies, and are unadvertised. 
It is neither fair nor reasonable to judge all revolvers 
by these poor types, just as it is wrong to judge a 
whole race or a whole nation by a few vicious and low 
charactered people. If those who desire to protect 
their homes buy a revolver which has a reputation for 
its safety features, and the manufacturers of which 
are known to be reliable, they need have no fear of 
any accidental discharge of the revolver. 

Hardware dealers, therefore, who sell revolvers 
would do well to handle only those whose safety ac- 
tion is guaranteed and which have proven to be re- 
liable for home defense purposes. Such a weapon, 
for example, as the Iver Johnson Safety Automatic 
Revolver is declared to be an excellent proposition for 
hardware dealers be- 
cause of its highly effi- 
cient safety feature. The 
accompanying illustration 
shows one of these revol- 
vers and shows the well 
known “Hammer the 
Hammer” trade mark, 
which the manufacturers 





“Hammer the Hammer” 


Revoiver, Made by 
Iver Johnson’s Arms and 
Cycle Works, 354 River Street, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 


use to describe the effectiveness of the safety action. 
These revolvers are made by the Iver Johnson Arms 
and Cycle Works, 354 River street, Fitchburg, Mas- 
sachusetts. The company maintains that the depend- 
able quality of its revolvers is proved by the fact that 
there are more than three million of them in use and 
not one instance has been reported of an accidental 
discharge. Dealers desiring particulars should ad- 
dress the Iver Johnson Arms and Cycle Works, 354 
River street, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
~o- 


SOUNDS A CALL TO DUTY. 


From the battle fields in France there comes an un- 
spoken call that should find an answer in every Amer- 
ican’s heart. The recent great events in Europe, the 
successes of American arms on the fields of Irance 
should spur every American to greater effort. 

Our people at home should not rest on the laurels 
of our soldiers in France. Every death on the field of 
honor in the line of duty and for our country’s cause 
should be a call to us for every sacrifice and every ex- 
ertion to aid the cause for which our soldiers are fight- 
ing, for which our soldiers have died. 
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GIVES TEXT OF GOVERNMENT ORDER AS 
TO CURTAILMENT OF LIGHTING. 


Retail hardware dealers are requested to study care- 
fully the new regulations concerning the use of light 
after sundown and to co-operate with the United 
States Fuel Administration in the work of making 
this economy as effective as possible. Under the 
order, whose terms became obligatory July 24, 1918, 
the use of light generated or produced by the use or 
consumption of coal, gas, oil, or other fuel for illumi- 
nating or displaying advertisements, announcements, 
or signs, or for the external ornamentation 
of any building, will be discontinued entirely on 


Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of each 


week within New England and the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia, and will be en- 
tirely discontinued on Monday and Tuesday of each 
week in all the remainder of the United States. The 
order excepts bona-fide roof gardens and outdoor res- 
taurants and outdoor moving-pictures theaters. 
Street Lighting Restricted. 

Street illumination in all cities will be restricted to 
the hours between sunset and sunrise, and the amount 
of public lighting in any city will be reduced to that 
necessary for safety. The order charges local fuel 
administration officials with the duty of arranging 
with the proper municipal authorities for the regula- 
tion of public lighting, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the order. 

The use of light for illumination or display in shop 
windows, store windows, or in signs in show windows 
will be discontinued from sunrise to sunset and will 
be discontinued entirely on the “lightless nights” des- 
ignated by the order. 

The Bureau of Standards of the Department of 
Commerce has advised the Fuel Administration that 
it is estimated that about 500,000 tons of coal per 
year is used for advertising purposes, including dis- 


‘play and show window lighting in the United States. 


Similar estimates fix the amount of coal used in ad- 
vertising lighting in New York City at 16,000 tons per 
year. 

With the miners of the country responding loyally 
to the appeals of the Fuel Administration for increased 
production, the weekly output of bituminous coal is 
surpassing all previous records. The efforts of the 
Fuel Administration, operators, and miners to in- 
crease production must be supplemented, however, by 
the elimination of every wasteful or unnecessary use 
of coal. The enormous war demand for fuel makes it 
imperative that the country make the most economical 
use possible, even of the constantly increasing output 

Text of the Order. 

The order restricting lighting reads: 

It appearing to the United States Fuel Administra- 
tor that it is essential, in furtherance of the national 
security and defense, the successful prosecution of the 
enance of the Army 

the waste of fuel, 


war, and the support and mai? 
and Navy, to lessen and prev 
and to secure an adequate suy nd equitable distri- 
bution and prevent, locally generally, scarcity 


thereof, and that to these end necessary that the 
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use of fuel shall be limited and restricted in the man- 
ner hereinafter set forth. 

The United States Fuel Administrator, acting un- 
der authority of an executive order of the President 
of the United States, dated August 23, 1917, appoint- 
ing said administrator, and of subsequent executive 
orders and in furtherance of the purpose of said or- 
ders and of the act of Congress therein referred to 
and approved August 10, 1917, hereby adjudges 
that in his opinion the use of fuel or of light 
generated or produced by the use or consump- 
tion of fuel for any of the purposes hereinafter 
described, except as hereinafter provided, is wasteful, 
and that any person using fuel or light for such pur- 
poses, except as aforesaid, is engaging in a wasteful 
practice or device in handling or dealing with fuel, 
and that the use of fuel or light for such purposes ex- 
cept as aforesaid is prejudicial and injurious to the 
national security and defense, and a cause of scarcity, 
locally and generally, and said United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator hereby orders and directs that, until fur- 
ther or other order of the United States Fuel Admin- 
istrator, and subject to modification hereafter from 
time to time, and at any time, 

Public and Private Lighting. 

1. No city, village, or town and no person, firm, or 
corporation under any contract with any city, village, 
or town, shall use or consume any coal, oil, gas, or 
other fuel for the maintenance of lights in the streets, 
parks, or other public places of such city, village, or 
town, except under the following restrictions and lim- 
itations : 

(a) Street illumination automatically lighted, main- 
tained by or for any such city, village, or town, in the 
streets, parks, or other public places thereof, shall not 
be lighted before sunset and shall be turned out not 
later than sunrise; 

(b) Street illumination lighted by hand in any such 
city, village, or town shall conform as nearly as may 
be to the requirements hereinabove prescribed for au- 
tomatic lights ; 

(c) The amount of public lighting in any city, vil- 
lage, or town shall be only so much as may be neces- 
sary for safety, and the use of lights commonly known 
as cluster lights for purposes of display or decoration 
shall be reduced to such portion only of the cluster as 
is necessary for safety. 


2. The local fuel administration for the territory 
within which any city, village, or town is located shall 
arrange with the proper municipal or town authorities 
of such city, village, or town for the regulation of 
public lighting in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph Number 1 of this order. Regulations for 
public lighting so arranged shall in each case be sub- 
ject to the approval of the proper State Fuel Adminis- 
trator, and in case regulations in accordance with said 
paragraph 1 for the public lighting of any city, village, 
or town, satisfactory to the State Fuel Administrator 
of the state within which the same is located, shall not 
have been arranged between the local fuel administra- 
tion and the proper municipal or town authorities as 
hereinabove provided, within ten (10) days from and 
after the effective date of this order, said State Fuel 
Administrator is hereby authorized and directed to 
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prescribe such regulations for such city, village, or 
town, and the same shall be valid and binding. 
Lighting After Sunset. 

3. Outdoor lights within a city, village, or town, 
other than those mentioned in paragraph 1 of this or- 
der, which involve, directly or indirectly, the use or 
consumption of coal, oil, gas, or other fuel shall not 
be lighted until 30 minutes after sunset. 

4. (a) The use of light generated or produced by 
the use or consumption of coal, gas, oil, or other fuel 
forilluminating or displaying advertisements, announce- 
ments, or signs, or for the external ornamentation of 
any building shall be entirely discontinued on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday of each 
week within New England and the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and the District of Columbia and shall be en- 
tirely discontinued on Monday and Tuesday of each 
week in all the remainder of the United States. 

Exception: Bona fide roof gardens where meals 
are served and outdoor restaurants, also establish- 
ments devoted exclusively to the exhibition of outdoor 
moving pictures at which admission is charged are 
exempt from this section. 

4. (b) The use of light generated or produced by 
the use or consumption of fuel for illuminating or dis- 
playing any shop windows, store windows, or any 
signs in show windows shall be discontinued from 
sunrise to sunset and shall also be discontinued on the 
nights specified in paragraph 4 (a). 

5. The state fuel administrators within the several 
states are hereby directed and authorized to see that 
the provisions of this order are observed and carried 
out within their several states, to report violations 
thereof to the United States Fuel Administrator, and 
to recommend to him action to be taken with respect 
to such violations. 

This order shall be effective on and after July 24, 
1918. 


“*#e- 


AUTOVISE IS STRONG AND DURABLE. 





The addition of an anvil to a combination pipe vise 
greatly widens the field of its usefulness. In itself, 
the anvil is a comparatively small detail of construc- 
tion, yet when used in connection with the combination 
pipe vise such as that made by the Rock Island Manu- 
facturing Company, shown in the illustration here- 
with, it adds a very appreciable advantage to an al- 
ready serviceable mechanism. In the past a frequent 
objection to com- 
bination pipe and 
anvil vises was the 
tendency which 
they had to break- 
ing unexpectedly 
This tendency has 
been _ practically 
overcome by the 
Rock Island Auto Vise, Made by Rock Rock Island Manu 


Island Manufacturing Company, : : 

Rock Island, IIlinois. facturing Com 
pany. Although it is impossible to guarantee any vis: 
against breakage, nevertheless the Rock Island Manu 
facturing Company has such confidence in the sturdi 


ness of material used in its autovises that it stand 
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ready under guarantee to replace broken parts free of 
charge. The castings used in the making of the Rock 
Island Auto Vise are from a mixture of best iron and 
steel. The screw of the vise is cold rolled steel, the 
jaws are of a fine grade of crucible cast tool steel. 
The part of the autovise which undergoes the greatest 
wear, namely, the nut, is made from malleable iron 


and is very easily replaced. A type and size for every 


service is made by the Rock Island Manufacturing 
Company, Rock Island, Illinois, whose special catalog 
dealing with vises is free to hardware retailers upon 


request. 
-~eor 


ALL MUST CONCENTRATE ON WAR. 


Individual saving will curtail the production of 
nonessentials and thus help the production of war 
necessities. We can not win the war unless we manu- 
facture munitions and supplies in tremendous quan- 
tities. As one writer has put it, when we are threat- 
ered with a flood and must build a dam to save our- 
selves. We must drop other occupations for the time 
being and build the dam. 


-~eor 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREIGN TRADE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés is receiving information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

27,220.—A man from Costa Rica, who is at present in 
the United States, desires to secure an agency, on a commis- 
sion basis, for the sale of steel pipes, milk evaporators, gal 
vanized iron, agricultural implements, automobiles and ac- 
cessories, paints, varnishes, etc. Payment will be made by 
cash by New York commission house. References. Corre- 
spondence may be in English. 

27,222—An agency is desired by a man in Spain for the 
sale cf shaving, kitchen, and table cutlery. Correspondence 
may be in English. Reference. 

27,228.—An established wholesale firm in Bolivia is in 
the market for table cutlery and silver-plated flat and hollow 
ware. Cheap and medium grades are preferred. Catalogs, 
price lists. and samples should be submitted wherever pos 
sible. References. 

27,230.—-An agency is desired by a man in the Canary 
Islands for the sale of small hardware. Payment will be 
made upon delivery of shipping documents at destination 
Correspondence may be in English. References. 

27,231.—A company in Australia desires to secvre an ex- 
clusive agency for the sale of household hardware, including 
enamelware: builder’s hardware; cutlery; plated ware, etc. 
A bond up to any reasonable amount will be entered into, 11 
necessarv, by the comnany. 

27.234 —A firm in Argentina desires to 
secure an agency for the sale of automobiles and accessories, 
self-starters. batteries, and other such eauinment for auto- 
mobiles. Correspondence may be in English. Reference. 

27.228 —A man in France desires to renresent American 
manufacturers and exporters of structural shapes, white lead, 
red lead. lithopone. zinc. oxide, twine, and string. References. 

97. 939—An agency is desired by a man in Spain for the 
sale of small hardware. Correspondence may be in English 
Reference. 

27,242-_A company in Norway desires to nvrchase and 
secure an agency for the sale of technical chemical. electrical, 
steel. and iron goods of all kinds. and all kinds of hardware 
for industrial equipment. Quotations should be made f. o. bh. 
New York. Payment will be made against documents. Cor- 
respondence mav be in English. Reference. 

27,.244-—A firm in Brazil desires to murchase and secure 
an agency for the sale of raw and semifinished metals, ma- 


murchase and 
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chinery, lubricating oils, electrical supplies, fence wire, gal- 
vanized roofing, agricultural machinery and implements, cop- 
per wire, electric lamps, tungsten, iron and steel bars and 
sheets, pumping outfits, galvanized-iron piping, etc. Quota- 
tions may be made f. 0. b. New York. Payment will be made 
at destination against delivery of documents, providing credit 
terms are not possible. Correspondence may be in English. 
Reference. 

27,246.—An agency is desired by a company in Australia 
for the sale of hardware. Payment will be made by cash 
against documents. References. 

27,247—A merchant in Spain wishes to purchase and se- 
cure an agency for the sale of agricultural machinery in gen- 
eral. Correspondence should be in Spahish or French. Ref- 
erences. 

“ee 


COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Tennessee Retail Hardware Association, Nashville. Aug- 
ust 6, 7 and 8 1918. Walter Harlan, Secretary, 44 Boulevard 
Circle, Atlanta, Georgia. 

_ American Washing Machine Manufacturers’ 
tion, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, August 7 and 8, 1918. 
mond Marsh, Secretary, Otis Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Association, St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri, February 4,5 and 6, 1919. F. X. Becherer, Secretary, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, Milwaukee, Feb- 
ruary 5, 6, 7, 1919. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Association, Kalamazoo, 
February 11, 12, 13, 14, 1919. Arthur J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware Association, place to be 
determined, February 12, 13, 14, 1919. C. N. Barnes, Secre- 
tary, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Association, St. Paul, Feb- 
ruary 18, 19, 20, 21, 1919. H. O. Roberts, Secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

oer 


RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


Associa- 
Ray- 


lowa. 


Gutnecht Brothers of Hudson sold out their hardware 
to J. W. Brees. 

Mr. Mack of the Urfer and Mack Hardware Company 
at It. Madison has sold his interest to his partner, and the 
firm is now under the name of the Urfer Hardware Store 

Kansas. 

H. L. Norman has been appointed manager of the Harry 
Mead Hardware Company at Wichita. 

The Brunson and Mosby hardware stock has 
by Bonner Springs Lumber Company at Bonner Springs. 

The Glasgow Hardware Company has orened a store in 
the Grantham and Halsell Building, Baxter Springs 

Minnesota. 
I. W. Peshak has purchased the hardware business of 


Geo. Vehrenkamp and Son at Wykoff. 


heen bought 


FE. R. Lindeman bought the hardware business of the 
Bricelyn Mercantile Company at Bricelyn 
\. H. Rosenquist has purchased the [loliman /lardware 


Company at Hoffman 


Nebraska. 
F. F. Bowman sold his interest in the hardware 
at Cody to his partner Chas. Goodrich. 


business 


Walter K. Krenzien has bought a hardware business at 

Dreslav 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. McCreary is closing out his stock of hardware and 
second hand goods at 111 Fast 2nd Street, Bartlesville, and 
will discontinue the business 

The Glasgow Hardware Company will open a store at 
\liami. 

South Dakota. 

J. G. Blum has bought an interest in the hardware busi 

ness of Penrod and Wilson at Lebanon 
Texas. 

S. H. Hood will open a hardware lusiness at I:mory 

Ben Blum has sold his interest in the Ben Blum and 
Company hardware store at Galveston to Ben Sass 

‘ ’ Leverett of Denton has sold his large stock of 
hardware to Harris and Bentley of \lnlene 

The Thomas Hardware Compa t Frisco will occupy 
the old Jackson Building which i: eing remodeled 

The Haves Sammons Hardwar: any, doing business 
at Mission, will open a store at P’] 

Wisconsin 

Rov Pavlow has boveht the | Le tment store 
at \rena, consistine of hardware 

Robert Schelling has nurch: Pele] ther 


hardware store at Marathor 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








TELLS HOW ACCESSORY DEALERS MAY 
RENDER PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 


In discussing various business topics with a member 
of a hardware concern which conducts a large depart- 
ment devoted to the sale of automobile accessories, we 
were afforded an illustration of how those engaged in 
this line may render a patriotic service. This dealer 
informed us that he makes a study of all the govern- 
ment requirements, reads over very carefully all the 
plans and suggestions sent out by the different de- 
parements to show autoists how to save gasolene, and 
in other ways help win the war. He then discusses 
these plans with his customers, and gives them the 
benefits of his study. The following paragraph con- 
tains some of the suggestions which this dealer gives to 
other accessory dealers and which he himself follows 
very closely. They way for 
exhibiting patriotism. 


present a practical 

Auto accessory dealers should discontinue all free 
service which requires the use of mechanics whose 
service can be released to the Government for work 
necessary for winning the war. They should discon- 
tinue all free inspections and unnecessary work done 
because of custom. Many of the small adjustments 
necessary on account of the wear and tear can be 
made by the owner himself, thus making it possible 
for all dealers to reduce the number of mechanics in 
their shops in accordance with government require- 
ments. 


eS 


SPEEDOMETER HAS STRONG MECHANISM. 


The Corbin-Brown Speedometer, illustrated here- 


with, and the Corbin Screw Corpora- 


made by 





Corbin-Brown Speedometer, Made by the Corbin Screw Cor- 
poration, New Britain, Connecticut. 


tion of New Britain, Connecticut, is built on the 
centrifugal principle of physics. This, it is said, 
insures its accuracy regardless of whether the 
thermometer registers high or low. This speedom- 








eter is also not affected by electrical influence, which 
is of especial value to automobile owners. It is ex- 
tremely simple in mechanism, having compound gov- 
ernors which make it sensitive and accurate. These 
compound governors absorb all the shock to which a 
car is subject and the indicating hand remains steady 
and does not wobble when riding over rough roads. 
The indicating hand is pivoted in the center, allowing 
practically three-fourths of the circumference for the 
calibration. This makes it easily read. The trip- 
odometer is below the indicating hand and may be 
read even when the car is in motion. Some odometers 
have an instantaneous re-set and there is also a season 
odometer, 100,000 mile, with an automatic re-set to 
zero when the limit is reached. The Corbin-Screw 
Speedometer is made of high grade material, specially 
hardened steel and full ball bearings. This speedom- 
eter is calibrated by hand and accurately tested before 
it is put on the market. Dealers who are interested in 
this should write to the Corbin Screw Corporation of 
New Britain, Connecticut, for particulars. 





AUTO HORN OUT OF ORDER CAUSES AN 
ACCIDENT. 


It is of the utmost importance for autoists to keep 
the horn in perfect condition. It is a crime to allow 
the horn to become out of order and to neglect fixing 
it. Furthermore, it is dangerous to the car owner as 
well as to others. Hardware dealers handling auto- 
mobile accessories can do their share in cutting down 
the number of accidents due to such a cause. They 
should impress upon the minds of their customers that 
it is both wrong and dangerous to allow the horn to 
remain out of order or to be neglectful in other ways. 
Relating an incident of an accident which was due to 
such neglect is sure to make the impression more 
profound. The following is a true story of a mishap 
which may well serve as a warning to careless auto- 
ists : 

A motorist tried to pass another one at a bend on a 
fairly narrow road. As his horn was out of order, 
he was unable to sound a warning. Just as the second 
car was beginning to pull up along the side of the first, 
the driver of the latter moved over to avoid a hole in 
the road, and crowded the other car into the ditch. 
It was a lucky thing that the ditch was not deep and 
the accident was, therefore, not a serious one. But it 
caused the delay and expense incident to obtaining a 
team of horses to pull the car out of the ditch. This 
accident would have surely been avoided had the car 
owner not neglected to keep the horn in good work- 
ing order. The neglect on the part of the owner was 
demonstrated more clearly when, on examining tlie 
horn a little later on, he found that a few drops of 
oil constituted the remedy for the trouble. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement W. riter 








There are certain principles of advertising always 
exemplified in the copy prepared by the Schroeter 


Brothers Hard- 


ware Company 
717 and 719 Washineton Av.. 














which distin- 
St. Louis. 


guish it from 
Weekly Ad No. 697 


poor and medi- 









THIS SALE CLOSES TUESDAY, [| O°'© advertis- 
APRIL 30. 6 P.M, ing, and place 

SEND US YOUR MAIL ORDERS 9 *t ™ the highest 
class. The ac- 





SCHROETER’S SPECIAL 
BICYCLES FOR MEN OR BOYS 


companying  il- 
lustration 
shows a part of 
the column long 
advertisem en t 
of this concern 
which appeared 
in the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch 
of St. Louis, 
Missouri, It 





Guarenteed Tires, Coaster Brakes and 
Mud Guards. 
Finished in Royal! blue and Indian red; 
bright parts heavily nickelzd; distance 
from top of saddle to pedal at lowest 
point wren seat post is lowered 380 
-inches: height of frame, 22 inches; 
complete with tool bag, pump, bell. oil 
can and 3 assorte wrenches, weight 


crated, 28 pounds. $25 48 
°@ ° 


Svecial, cach ....... 


contains some 
good lessons in 
advertising of 
other 





which 
dealers 
take advantage. 


may 





PMT Rc” 








First of all, 
5-MINUTE VULCANIZER [ithe Schroeter 
A light and handy out- : ba 
fit for quick repair of 3rothers Hard- 
tube ‘ 
punc- ware Company 
tures ‘ . 
com- always gives 
Plete ee i 
with 12 the price of its 
ake] kum ; 4 
patches merchandise in 
Special ‘ ; 
price, its advertise- 
79¢ ments. This is 
of great im- 
Extra 
, patches @ portance, as we 
for above Vulcanizer, per dozen....25¢ 


have stated in 








SCHROETER BROS. Hardware C0.§ these columns 
_ 717 and 719 Washington Av. [J many times be- 
fore. It is, in- 
deed, strange 


that so many advertisers neglect this essential fea- 
ture. The buyer demands such information. To re- 
fuse to give it to him is poor business policy. It makes 
him dissatisfied and makes it impossible for the com- 
pany to get him as a customer. 

Another principle of good advertising which is al- 
ways to be found in the copy arranged by this concern 
is the use of a good illustration. This advertisement 
is no exception to the policy of the company. It con- 
tains two striking illustrations which afford a splen- 
did idea of the nature of the articles on sale. Also, 
they tend to enliven the copy. 


A third element of the advertising produced by this 
company which tends to make it so successful is the 
clear and forceful description of the.features of the 
The summary given in the first part of 
Practically all the 


articles sold. 
this copy is particularly effective. 
information which the buyer seeks is given to him in 
such a way as to make him anxious to visit the store 
of this company at once and purchase the kind of bi- 
cycle described and illustrated in the advertisement. 
By a careful study of the important principles of copy 
writing the Schroeter Brothers Hardware Company 
has succeeded in making every one of its advertise- 
ments a trade bringer. It would be well for other 
merchants, therefore, if they wish to obtain results 
from their advertising, first to learn as much as pos- 
sible about copy writing, and then to apply their 
knowledge in a common sense manner. 
* * * 

In preparing a business card advertisement such as 
the one shown herewith, accuracy and completeness 
are important requisites. There is no opportunity for 
inserting any generalities or vague statements. I[n- 
stead of “beating around the bush,” the advertiser 
“come down to brass tacks.” He must tell the 
reader who he is, 
sort of a 


must 





{Chenango Valley Heating Co. ) what 


209 Chenango St. 


Furnaces, Furnace Work and Stove 
Repatrs of All Kinds. Eave ducts 
Troughing and Kepair Work. 

We Can Fix Your Metal Roof So hts 

q That It Will Not Leak. ; 


seems at first to be a very easy task. 
very fact that the writing of such an advertisement 
appears to be a simple matter is what makes it one 
lor this 


business he con- 


and where 
establishment 
This 


llowever, the 








is located. 





requiring a considerable amount of care. 
reason an advertisement of this nature should not be 
regarded too lightly by other advertisers. They may 
learn something even from so seemingly plain a bit 
of copy. 

This advertisement was prepared for the Chenango 
Valley Heating Company, and is reproduced herewith 
from the Republican Herald of Binghamton, New 
York. The wording of the copy exhibits both of the 
essential qualities: accuracy 
gives the reader an exact idea of the business of the 
It makes him anxious to get in touch with 
The final statement, “We can fix your 


and completeness. — It 


advertiser. 
the company. 
metal roof so that it will not leak,” is strong from a 
psychological point of view. 

fault 
which, however, the company is not 


for 
The 


type used is very poor, and produces an unfavorable 


There is one with this advertisement 


to blame. 


impression. The newspaper did this concern an 
injustice. 
x » * 
Many a good demonstration wasted on a near- 


sighted prospect. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 











EXPERT EXPLAINS WHAT CONSTITUTES 
ADEQUATE VENTILATION. 


According to the Bulletin of the Chicago Depart- 
ment of Health, the question is frequently asked, 
What is adequate ventilation? What air conditions 
are necessary in a place where men and women are 
employed in order that the same may be such as to 
promote health and comfort? 

There is perhaps no word in our language that is 
more abused than “Ventilation,” and it might be said 
no word which so incorrectly conveys the meaning in- 
tended. “Ventilation” is from the Latin “ventilatus” 
—to blow gently—and the great majority of people 
believe that this covers the entire question; that is, 
they believe the subject of ventilation is simply to sup- 
ply air into a given room or space. This is not true. 
There are no less than seven known factors which de- 
termine the ventilation, or perhaps we had better say 
the air conditions ina room. They are as follows: 

Temperature of the air, moisture content, air mo- 
tion, dust, bacteria, odors, carbon dioxide and distri- 
bution. , 

The last named is not, properly speaking, a factor, 
but its importance in connection with ventilation prob- 
lems justifies its use in this connection. In order that 
the air conditions in a room be satisfactory, it is es- 
sential that not one or two; but that all of these fac- 
tors are correct and bear the proper relation one to 
the other. For example, considerable variations are 
permissible in the temperature and humidity main- 
tained in a room, provided the correct relation is 
maintained between them. As the temperature in- 
creases the amount of moisture or the relative humid- 
ity must decrease in order to maintain the proper 
standard. The following suggestions as to ventila- 
tion standards will be found to meet the requirements 
under average conditions: 

ist—Temperature: The air temperature should 
be from 65 to 75, depending upon the humidity and 
air motion. With considerable air motion in a room 
temperatures about 70° are usually desirable, if the 
humidity is low. No specific temperature or humid- 
ity can be given as the only one for the reasons pre- 
viously mentioned. We can state a large number of 
conditions that would be comfortable; for instance, a 
temperature of 70°, a relative humidity of 40 per cent 
and an air velocity about the body of 10’ per min- 
ute is perhaps as satisfactory as any for persons at 
rest or doing light work. If, however, the humidity 


drops to the neighborhood of 25 or 30 per cent, which 
is very common in cold weather, the temperature 
must be increased to 76° to maintain the same degree 
of comfort as will be maintained with a 70° temper- 
ature and a relative humidity of 40 per cent. 
2nd—Humidity: 


The humidity factor has been 





discussed sufficiently under the heading of “Temper- 
ature.” We might add that during those seasons of 
the year when artificial heat is not required, the hu- 
midity is always sufficiently high in this climate for 
comfort and health. It is only during cold weather 
when the outdoor air is warmed from possibly 0 to 70 
that the low humidities prevail. In our school rooms, 
homes and other places where artificial humidification 
is not employed we find the moisture content in cold 
weather very low, ranging from 18 or 20 to possibly 
30 per cent. Some measure should undoubtedly be 
adopted to increase this to a minimum of 40 per cent 
when the temperature is maintained at 70, or higher 
than this if a lower temperature than 70 is desired. 

3rd—Carbon Dioxide: Carbon dioxide is found 
in the pure outside air in something less than four 
parts to each 10,000 parts of air. It is also given off 
by the human body in respiration in amounts varying 
from .3 to .7 of a cubic foot per hour, depending upon 
the size and age of the individual. When human be- 
ings are confined in an improperly ventilated room the 
amount of carbon dioxide slightly increases, due to 
the amount exhaled, until it reaches varied propor- 
tions, depending upon the amount of fresh air supply. 
It was formerly considered that anything over ten 
parts of CO, indicated harmful conditions. We now 
know that the occurrence of carbon dioxide within 
any poorly ventilated room is not in itself harmful but 
is a very useful means of determining the amount of 
fresh air supplied. Carbon dioxide of ten parts indi- 
cates 1,000 cubic feet of air per person per hour, 
which is the minimum below which we should not go. 
A maximum CO, content, therefore, of ten parts is a 
satisfactory standard, bearing in mind that this is a 
measure of the air supply. 

4th—Dust: Dust is one of the ever present im- 
purities in the air, the injurious effects of which de- 
pend, to a great extent, upon its character. Dust oc- 
curs in uniform gradations in particles so large that 
they are easily seen with the naked eye down to parti- 
cles so small that they are revealed only by the use of 
the ultra microscope. The weight of dust also, due 
to the variation in the size of the particles and to its 
constituent parts, vary so greatly that no satisfactory 
standard is possible from the standpoint of weight. 
We must, therefore, adopt a relative scale. The fol- 
lowing has been used by the department with very 
satisfactory results. In making records of tests we 
recognize only those particles that are discernible with 
the magnification of 50 diameters. We find that par- 
ticles of this size and larger occur in a clean, well ven- 
tilated room in about 1,000 or 2,000 particles per cubic 
foot. We allow as high as 5,000 and still consider the 
air comparatively pure from this standpoint. 

5th—Bacteria: The determination of aerial bac- 
teria is also a relative process. It is manifestly im- 
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possible, from a practical standpoint, to determine all 
the bacteria in a given quantity of air. We, there- 
fore, resort to the exposure of culture plates contain- 
ing Agar on which the ordinary aerobic bacteria will 
multiply. These plates are exposed for from two to 
five minutes, incubated, and a colony count made 
Ten colonies on a two minute plate is considered a 
maximum for good air conditions. 

6th—Odors: Objectionable odors are rated on a 
percentage scale, absolute freedom from objection- 
able odors being 100 per cent; faint 90 
per cent; noticeable 85 per cent; distinct 80 per cent; 
decided 75 per cent and 70, strong. Air conditions to 
be’ satisfactory should be 95 per cent free from objec- 
tionable odors. 

We see from the foregoing that the air supply in it- 
self is a very small part of the subject of ventilation. 
We must take into consideration all of the factors, as 
if sufficiently bad, may 


very faint 95; 


practically any one of them, 
render the air conditions very unpleasant or extremely 
detrimental to health. In order to facilitate recording 
tests and to compare them we have developed an air 
chart on which each factor is given its proper weight 
and relation. Test results are plotted on this chart 
and the final percentage of perfect arrived at mathe- 
matically. The final percentage in a well ventilated 
room should be 95, although many are 90 or some- 
what less. Eighty is distinctly bad and 75 should not 
be tolerated. 


HORIZONTAL SHAPE GIVES WARM AIR 
HEATER MANY ADVANTAGES. 








in the line of heaters is the 
Zieg 


Something “different” 
Butler Warm Air Heater made by The F. B. 
a Company of Fredericktown, Ohio, and 
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Butler Warm Air Heater, Made by The F. B. Zieg Manufac- 
turing Company, Fredericktown, Ohio. 


shown in the accompanying illustration. It is shaped 
horizontally and, it is claimed, presents an unusually 
long fire travel. It burns soft coal, slack, or wood, and 
no changes are necessary. No pit is required in the 
installation. The firepot is lined with fire brick and it 
has a deep ashpit. Cleanouts are provided in two 
places, and a long and quick acting radiating surface is 
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presented by the products of combustion which are 
compelled to travel horizontally through a V-shaped 
radiator of ingot iron. The fire doors are so con- 
structed as to allow the removal of interior parts with- 
out taking the heater apart. The entire heater is made 
of high grade iron, there being no joints to cork and 

V-radiator which contains an unusual amount of 
heating surface. All these noteworthy features go to- 
ward making the Butler Warm Air Heater one of high 
efficiency. Dealers who desire further particulars of 
this heater should clip the coupon in the advertisement 
of the F. B. Zieg Manufacturing Company, Frederick- 
town, Ohio, appearing on another page in this issue 


of AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorb. 
*e- 


WANTS DISCUSSION OF THE MERITS OF 
UNDERFEED WARM AIR HEATERS. 


That there is room for argument concerning the 
advantages and, perhaps, disadvantages of the under- 
feed principle as applied to warm air heaters seems 
to be the opinion of several dealers and installers. 
In order to bring this question to a definite settlement, 
discussion of the subject 1s invited in the following 
letter: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE ReEcorD: 

I should like to hear what some 
have to say about the good and poor points of under- 
I have found considerable 


of your readers 


feed warm air heaters. 

disagreement with regard to this matter and am de- 

sirous of getting accurate information on the subject. 
Yours truly, 

HERMAN LANz. 


Monroe, Wisconsin, July 29, 1918. 


2-2 


TELLS WHAT THE MAHONING WARM AIR 
HEATING SYSTEM IS. 





because of the trouble caused them by poor warm 
air heaters, there are some people who regard a warm 
air heating system as a smoky and troublesome one, 
designed only to cause the operator to worry, and to 
annoy housewives by emitting smoke and dust through 
the registers into the living rooms. It is unfortunate 
that such an impression should arise. 
the good suffering because of the bad. It 
the results obtained by the few ill designed and cheaply 
constructed warm air heaters which are on the market 
today. In spite of the fact that the poor makes of 
warm air heaters tend to produce a wrong impression 
as to this form of heating in general, there are more 
than enough good and efficient heaters to offset this 
impression and to cause the warm air heating system to 


It is a case of 


is due to 


be unanimously conceded by all authorities on heating 
and ventilation as the ideal way of heating 

Among the efficient warm air heaters the Mahoning 
Foundry Company, Youngstown, Ohio, declares that 
its heaters deserve and are accorded a very high place 
The accompanying illustration shows the Mahoning 
Warm Air Heater, Type “C,” In their 
general catalog number 54, the manufacturers give 
system. Some ot 


for soft coal. 
a 
good explanation of their heating 
the important facts are the following: 

The Mahoning Warm Air Heating System consists 
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primarily of a properly constructed heating stove con- 
tained within a sheet metal jacket, which is designed 
to hold the heated air passing up and around the heat- 
ing stove, and to conduct this air, by means of the 
heating pipes and registers, to the various living 
rooms. A suitable opening or cold air stub is provided 
at the bottom of the jacket as an entrance for circulat- 
ing air, which is subsequently heated as previously 
stated. This elementary principle involves a great 
many scientific details of design and construction in 
order to insure a proper supply of air to be heated to 
a proper temperature and to heat the living rooms in 
a proper manner. There is a scientific connection 
between the size of the inlet for the air supply, the 
amount of air space within the jacket, between the 
jacket and the stove proper, the amount of square feet 





Mahoning Warm Air Heater, Type “C,’’ Made by The Mahoning 
Foundry Company, Youngstown, Ohlo. 


of radiation or heating surface over which this air 
must pass in order to be heated properly, and the 
amount of pipe opening which must lead off the top 
of the heater in order to conduct this air in proper 
quantities to the living rooms. For full details re- 
garding the various types of warm air heaters dealers 
and installers should write to the Mahoning Foundry 


Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
tac 


TELEPHONE CARD INDEX IS SENT TO 
DEALERS AND INSTALLERS. 


An alphabetically arranged telephone card index is 
being sent out to dealers and installers of warm air 
heaters who request it by the Henry-Miller Foundry 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The index consists of a 
set of cards four by two and one-half inches with the 
letters plainly in sight for quick reference. The cards 
are hinged at the bottom and are placed in a metal 
holder which has an extension on one side with a 
semi-circle bend to engage the upright of the standard 
desk telephone. In addition to the card index there 
is a projecting metal leaf in front which holds a pad 
of paper, four by two inches, for making notes when 
using the telephone. The cards are lined horizontally 
for names and addresses and vertically to mark off 
two columns for entering the exchange and telephone 
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number. This convenient device is certain to prove 
helpful to the busy man. 


» 





DESCRIBES SELF-CLEANING RADIATOR 
OF WISE WARM AIR HEATER. 

A noteworthy feature of the Wise Warm Air Heater 
made by the Wise Furnace Company of Akron, Ohio, 
and shown in the accompanying illustration, is the 
self-cleaning radiator. It is made of all cast iron and 
corrugated, which 
is conducive to a 
large radiating sur- 
face. Each part 
of the radiator is 
subject to the 
great heat which 
generates from the 
firepot, and thus 
insures heating 
surface on every 
inch of the radia- 








tor. It is also 

said to be gas and 

smoke proof, as 

Wise Warm Air Heater, Made by Wise there is only one 
Furnace Company, Akron, Ohio. joint above the 
firepot and that is packed with asbestos. The corru- 


gations of the radiator are uniform so that the top 
part on which the smoke flue is fastened can be placed 
in any position and the pipe taken off on either side or 
at the back of the heater. In order that the draft 
should not be to one side of the radiator, the flue collar 
on the inside is carried close to the center of the radi- 
ator. In this way, it is distributed evenly around and 
heats the radiator uniformly on all sides. The check 
damper is attached to the deep diving or indirect flue 
which is used to prevent the heat from passing directly 
into the chimney. This also adds to the radiating sur- 
face. Dealers interested in the Wise Warm Air 
Heater should get in communication with the Wise 
Furnace Company of Akron, Ohio. 








_s—- 


DEVISES A PERSUASIVE CIRCULAR. 





An illustrated circular, measuring 11x1534 inches, 
folded in three sections, has just been mailed to the 
trade by the Meyer Furnace Company of Peoria, Illi- 
nois. On the front fold where the address is written, 
is this significant sentence : “Gentlemen : Coal is scarce 
and high priced. If you can help your trade to ‘save 
coal, you certainly should do so. Here’s how.” 

The circular, which is printed in red and black, de- 
scribes the merits of the Weir Warm Air Heater, man- 
ufactured by the Meyer Furnace Company. It gives 
many reasons why the dealer and installer should 
choose this type of warm air heater, emphasizing in 
particular its coal-saving features. The circular is 
graphically illustrated, special attention being given 
to the vapor tank for producing the right amount of 
moisture. The arguments are persuasively set forth; 
and it is worth while to study them. Those who have 
not yet received a copy of this clever circular may 
obtain one by writing to the Meyer Furnace Com- 
pany, Washington and Pecan Streets, Peoria, Illinois. 
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PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
TINSMITH 


PATTERNS FOR INCLINED OFFSET. equal in length to the length of sectional line in “A.” 


— This gives that elliptical view when looking up: from 

















By O. W. Korue. the bottom of the offset. After this draw lines to the 
In pipe work a great variety of offsets are in use. corners A and B as shown. 
The one in this drawing is met with, although it is not The next step is to determine the true lengths of 


an ideal fitting. The reason being a miter line which these lines. Observe the triangular lines in plan are 
bisects the angle of heel should be used instead of a_ base lines for triangles. That is line B-1 is a base 
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Patterns for Inclined Offset. 


horizontal line. This would better equalize the area line, while 1-0 of diagram of true lengths would be 
and cause less friction. This particular problem was the altitude. Then 1-1 would be a slant line for this 
met with where a pipe projected below a floor only triangle. Observe the base line 1-7 of elevation is on 
a few inches for connection, and this prompted the an incline and therefore gives different altitudes. 
These are transferred into true lengths by projecting 


wor! kman to make a design as in this plate. 
picking the 
| 4 


The side elevation is first drawn making the width horizontal lines over on line 1-0. ‘Then b 
of rectangle and the diameter of round pipe to de- base lines in plan as B-2, [}-3, B-4, and setting them 
sired dimension. Then describe the half section “A” over as O-2-3-4 and drawing lines to similar numbers 
and from each point of the division placed in this semi- on the vertical line, the true lengths are established 
circle square lines to the base line 1-7. Next project Repeat this for the true lengths \ 


the plan for the elevation. Let A-B-C-D be the size A-4, A-5, A-6, A-7, as the c unes . 
of rectangle. From the center F-7 extend a line and over to the left of diagran \y joining similar point 


f et the true lengths are 


if the throat using 


which are set 


from each point in the base line 1-7 of elevation drop with lines as 4-4’, 5-5, 
lines into plan. Make these lines of similar number — established. 
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Notice the seam line in throat of plan 7-E which is 
set as O-E and drawn to point 7. This finishes the 
true lengths. 

To set out the pattern draw a line as D-C equal to 
the length of rectangle and setting divider to true 
length 1-1 and using points B and C as centers, strike 
and cross ares in point 1. Then pick one of the curved 
spaces from the half section “A” with the dividers 
and using point 1 in pattern as center, strike a small 
arc as at 2. Observe how these spaces establish the 
stretchout for the round base of our transition. 

Next pick line 2-2 from diagram and using points 
B, and C, as center, cross arcs in points 2. Repeat and 
describe the small arc 3, and cross this arc with line 
3-3 from diagram. Repeat this, and establish point 4 
in pattern. Then take the width of rectangle B-A and 
using B, and C, in pattern as center describe arcs as at 
A, and B. Now pick true length 4-4’ and using point 
4 in pattern as center, cross arcs in points A, and B. 
Then continue as before until point 7 is established, 
after which add half the length of rectangle A-E and 
D-E in pattern. Cross these arcs with line E-7 of true 
lengths. Join all points where arcs cross with lines 


and the pattern is finished. 
i 


CHICAGO SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS 
ANNOUNCE IMPORTANT MEETING. 

Any member of the Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation of Chicago who absents himself from the next 
regular meeting without good reason is a slacker in 
his duty to his business, his organization and to him- 
self. Such is the opinion of D. M. Haines, the hard- 
working secretary of the Association. The meeting 
will be held on Tuesday, August 6th, in Room 808 
Chamber of Commerce Building. This meeting will 
be a very interesting one and should be well attended. 

One of the important business matters to be taken 
up at this meeting is the ratification of the new agree- 
ments with the Sheet Metal Workers’ Union, and 
with the Slate and Tile Roofers’ Union, which have 
just been signed by the Arbitration Committee. This 
alone is of sufficient value and interest to induce all 
the members to attend the meeting. 

The matter of Overhead and a way to obtain better 
prices will also be considered, and a lively discussion 
on this subject is promised. Every wide awake, pro- 
gressive sheet metal contractor should take an inter- 
est in this subject. Because there is so much of im- 
portance and interest attached to this meeting and so 
much benefit to be derived from attending, every mem- 
ber should make it his business to be present. 


~~ 


ART AND USEFULNESS ARE COMBINED 
IN METAL CEILINGS. 





Civilization may be said to have been inaugurated 
when men began to add touches of art to the useful 
and necessary equipment of their buildings. The ap- 


plication of adornments came only after the difficul- 
ties of construction had, in the main, been overcome. 
The use of plaster and lath for interior finish of walls 
and ceilings was considered a great improvement over 
the rough surfaces of wood or stone. 


For centuries 
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this represented the acme of achievement until the 
invention of art metal ceilings and side walls. In 
other words, metal ceilings and side walls mark a 
distinctly new stage in the evolution of building. The 
time is not far distant when they will wholly super- 
sede plastered walls and ceilings. 
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Made by Friedley- 
Illinois. 


Renaissance Design for Metal 


Voshardt Company, 


Ceiling, 
Chicago, 
Many reasons suggest themselves for the use_ of 
Probably, the chief rea- 
son is that of protection against fire. The next is 
the permanency of the material, which implies ulti- 
mate economy with plaster. The 
artistic feature is also important, as evidenced in the 


metal ceilings and side walls. 


when compared 
beautiful Renaissance design shown in the accom- 
panying illustration of art metal ceilings made by the 
Friedley-Voshardt of Chicago, Illinois. 
This Company has one of the best equipped sheet 
metal plants in America, with specially devised ma- 
The plates are made with full bead on all 
four sides and, being resheared after stamping, are 
tight fitting. J’urther details concerning art metal 
ceilings and side walls may be acquired by writing 
to the lriedley-Voshardt Company, 733-737 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

e+ 


YOU HAVE A HAND IN DOING IT. 


Company 


chines. 


Every time you read, you purchasers of Liberty 
Bonds and War Savings Stamps, of what the United 
States is doing in France in building wharves and 
railroads, or deluging the Germans with gas or shell- 
ing them out of position with big guns or shrapnel, 
or of bombing their arsenals or cities, or of the great 
work of our Army and our Navy, or of the building 
of ships here, or of any or all of the great or small 
achievements of America, here or abroad or on the 
seas, you buyers of Liberty Bonds and War Savings 
Stamps truthfully can say, “I had a hand in this”: 
I contributed to this”; “I am helping do this”; “It 
is part my work.” 
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EXPLAINS HOW TO SAVE TIN. 


The tin section of the War Industries Board ex- 
plains as follows ways of saving tin in babbitt metals, 
solder, and the like: 

“On account of the limited supply of tin available 
in the world to-day and because of the hazard involved 
in connection with our oversea imports upon which 
we depend for our requirements, and furthermore, 
because our war program calls for a very large tonnage 
of tin, it is imperative that we take immediate steps 
to husband our resources; Wirst, by eliminating all 
wastes; second, by substituting other metals where- 
ever practicable; third, by reducing the percentage 
of tin used in various alloys just as far as possible, 
and finally, by recoveritig large quantities. 

“The War Industries Board has conferred recently 
with representative manufacturers of babbitt and 
other bearing metals, solder and miscellaneous tin- 
alloy products for the purpose of explaining the 
present situation, and in order to obtain suggestions 
as to the most practicable methods for conserving tin. 
In co-operation with the bureau of standards, a num- 
ber of experiments have been conducted. . 





‘The accompanying statement reports some of the 
findings of the bureau of standards resulting from 
their experiments and from inquiries made among a 
number of large manufacturers and consumers. We 
realize that these suggestions cover only a few means 
of reducing our consumption of tin. The War Indus- 
tries Board will gladly welcome others, particularly 
as it is expected that each recipient will be influenced 
in his approach to the problem by consideration of 
the special needs of his own line of products and 
manufacturing equipment. It is hoped that the very 
widest possible use will be permitted of any original 
findings that may result from a careful study of the 
problem.” 

The suggestions for conservation of tin above re- 
ferred to are as follows: 

Many specifications for bearing metals now in exist- 
ence calls for virgin tin (Banca or Straits). A large 
saving of these high grades of tin could be brought 
about by allowing the use of second quality pig tin in 
making tin-base babbitt. Detrimental impurities could 
still be limited but lead could be allowed to a maximum 
of 1 per cent. This would not be harmful in any way 
to a tin base or lead base lining metal. 

There is no question but that the tin content can be 
reduced somewhat in all bearing alloys. In a few 
cases such as for airplanes, crankshaft bearings, etc., 
it may not be feasible to reduce the tin content by any 
but a small percentage, whereas in other cases it can 
be cut down very considerably. In the present emer- 
gency every possible saving, however small, should 
be effected. 

For those cases where genuine babbitt is now used 
and which requires a very high grade of lining, alloys 
such as the following are suggested: 


No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 

per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Wea eas 85 R4 65 62 
Antimony .. 10 8 ie ba 
Ae euce 8 8 3 to 6 4 
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Zinc 28 to 300-333 

Aluminum ... a ‘ I 
One large bearing metal manufacturing concern 
states that the tin should be reduced in favor of lead. 
l.ead base linings can be used in many cases where tin 
base linings are now used, and in general are just as 
satisfactory. Many manufacturers already use the 
lead-base metals, but their use could be made more 
universal. Several special types of lead base linings, 
hardened with alkali or alkali earth, are reported to 
be giving very satisfactory service in the place of high 
tin babbitt. 


ne firm states that it is using the following com- 


position instead of Nos. 2 and 3 above in order to 

conserve tin: 
Substitute 2: er Cent. 
DG tdie ie wea% bas ake dh eee deans s 
re sean e Ga s 
Copper Sue eile he ere ead Ae le we ak 4 
DERE CGNs doe weneees os 80 
Substitute 3: 
a ee 5 
PE. died cx K644 Caed4. Cocksonesens 7 
S| EET ee eee TT See Pee me 2 
FO re ee CTE TT OT Te Te 10 
MEV tiitaneseediee seve 6eactasads 76 


These have apparently been found to do the service 
required of the tin base linings in machine tool work. 

\nother large manufacturer of machine tools does 
not use lined bearings at all, believing that bronze 
alone is sufficient. There is probably no question, 
however, but what the lined bearing is cheaper be- 
cause of the less amount of machining necessary in 
making the bearing. It is also claimed that the cost 
of replacement of a lined bearing is less than that of 
a bronze bearing and has to be made less frequent. 
(ne way in which a lining metal can be saved is to 
use just as thin a lining as it is possible to have in 
order to maintain a high enough temperature during 
solid 


pouring to ensure a firm bond and mass of 
metal. 
In place of a bronze used for bearings containing 


So per cent copper, 10 per cent tin and 10 per cent 


lead, the following might be substituted as having 
heen thoroughly tried and found satisfactory : 
No. No. No. No NO. No. 
5 6 7 s 9 10 
Copper : oe ae 79 74 M4 
Me weeks 7 5 5 5 8 5 
arr 0) 1s 20 25 15 17 
EME deveacs | 5 
\ntimony 
Phos. copper I I ! 
Remainder. 

There is apparently very little excuse tor using a 
50-50 solder or higher tin solder for any purpose 
whatever except in the matt if appearance of the 
finished article, and in the pr emergency this is 
of secondary importance. 1 rst number always 
refers to tin in such an expre 50-5! 

For hand soldering with an 15-55 will answet 

ti \Viping 


for all purposes 40-60 will 
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solder used by plumbers should not contain over 37% 
per cent tin, whereas many are now using 40-60. 

Can manufacturers and canners, by adopting proper 
machinery, can use 37!4-62'% solder with satisfactory 
results. Very little solder of a higher tin content need 
be used in these industries. Manufacturers of radi- 
ators need not use solder above 40-60 and in a majority 
of cases 35-65 will be found entirely satisfactory, and 
often lower tin content can be used, providing the 
solder is kept free from antimony. The use of pure 
tin in radiator construction appears extravagant. If 
this is used for tinning purposes, preparatory to 
soldering, the eutectic of tin and lead—63 per cent tin 
and 37 per cent lead—will be found to serve the pur- 
pose just as well. This should, in fact, be used gen- 
erally where it is necessary to tin an article before 
soldering. 

The possibility of using cadmium as a substitute 
for tin in solder appears promising. Laboratory and 
manufacturing tests, made by the bureau and by some 
of the large users of solder, have given good results. 
Among others the composition containing 80 per cent 
lead, 10 per cent cadmium and 10 per cent tin has 
shown particular promise. The board will be glad 
to report more fully on this phase of the subject as 
soon as further commercial tests of cadmium solders 
have been made. No difficulty is anticipated in con- 
nection with the production of cadmium on a com- 
mercial basis at a price considerably less than tin as 
soon as it has been demonstrated that its use for this 
purpose can be generally extended. 

Probably most large consumers of both solder and 
babbitt metals save their skimmings and residue. In 
the present emergency small consumers as well as 
large should make a special endeavor to see that all 
metal in this form is recovered. It is believed that 
the aggregate that is lost through these skimmings 
not being saved is considerable, and that with a full 
appreciation of the importance of saving such metal. 
the gain will be appreciable. 

It is believed that the percentage of tin in most 
alloy castings is unnecessarily high. It has further- 
more been found that aluminum, bronze, steel, brass 
or other materials can often be substituted in the 
manufacture of tin-alloy castings. Wherever possible 
the percentage of tin in the alloy should be reduced 
or another metal substituted. 


It has been stated that it is a common but question- 
able practice in brass foundries to look upon tin as 
the cure for most troubles encountered in the produc- 
tion of brass and bronze castings. In view of the 
present situation brass and bronze foundries are re- 
quested to curtail the consumption of tin wherever 
possible and to restrict its use to the proved essen- 
tial needs. 


” 


ASSIGNS RIGHTS FOR TWO PATENTS. 





Under number 1,270,303 and 1,270,304, United 
States patent rights have been granted to Frank Kuhn 
and Jay A. Hand, Detroit, Michigan, assignors to the 
American Electrical Heater Company, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, for a handle and terminal connection for elec- 
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trically heated instruments and a soldering iron stand, 

respectively, described herewith: 
Number 1,270,303: The combination 

with a hollow handle, of an internally 
















: 
2 : SBA, «i threaded bearing anchored within said 
"Hifi ¢ ~=—shandle, a hollow shank having a thread- 
: Bites 4+ ed collar for engaging said internally 
aa z ¥ threaded bearing, a flat metallic plate 
oe “ secured to said collar and projecting 
4 he therefrom, being insertible through said 
1,270,308 internally threaded bearing, a flexible 


conductory an insulator block secured 
to the end of said flat plate and form- 
ing an anchor connection for the end of said flexible 
conductor, and connectors mounted upon opposite 
sides of said flat plate and insulated therefrom, form- 
ing connections between said flexible conductor and 
conductors passing through said hollow shank, said 
parts being also insertible through said internally 
threaded bearing. 


= 

















—— ‘s Number _ 1,270,- 
Kenaoa«.cssscceseze C s 304: A_ soldering 
siistaliiatatatiicae ” = Y stand comprising a 
> 1.270.304 J base, a socket piv- 





otally mounted up- 
yn said base and electrically and mechanically engage- 
able by a soldering iron, means supplementary to said 
socket carried by the base for supporting a soldering 
iron upon the latter, a pair of opposed pivotal mem- 
bers upon the base constituting a guard housing for 
the heated portion of the iron, said members being ad- 
justable out of the path of the iron when the same 
is swung upwardly about the pivotal axis of the 
socket, stops carried by the base limiting swinging 
movement of said pivotal members from each other, 
and arms carried by said pivotal members engageable 
by the iron when swung downwardly about the pivotal 
axis of the socket to swing said members into a coact- 
ing relation above the iron. 


+ -@+—_____-. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


= 


Underfeed Warm Air Heater. 
From Herman Lanz, Monroe, Wisconsin. 

Kindly inform me what firms make a good Under- 
feed Warm Air Heater. 

Ans.—Sprague Foundry and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Council Bluffs, Iowa, and Hammond Heating 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Solder and Flux for Soldering Aluminum. 
From J. H. Barrett’s Sheet Metal Works, Dodge City, 
Kansas. 

Kindly advise where we can buy solder and flux 
for aluminum. 

Ans.—L. B. Allen Company, Incorporated, 4555 
North Lincoln Street, Chicago, Illinois; and George 
E. Roesch, 386 New York Street, Aurora, Illinois. 





atennsuilias : 

Man owes his growth, his energy, chiefly to that 
striving of the will that conflicts with difficulty, which 
we call effort. Easy, pleasant work does not make 
robust minds, does not give men a consciousness of 
their powers, does not train them to endurance, to 
perseverance, to steady forse of will—that force with 
out which all other acquisitions avail nothing.—Wi/! 
iam Ellery Channing. 
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: ovesee 
1,270,257. Clothes-Line Reel. Charles A. Boyer, Warsaw, 1270484. Wrench. Henry G. Bonney, Philadelphia, Pa 

Ind., assignor to The Hugro Manufacturing Company, War- Filed Dec. 17, 1917. 

saw, Ind. Filed Jan..18, 1917. 1,270,499, Hinge. Fred A. Cook, Longview, Ul. Filed 
1,270,263. Wrench. Erick H. Burnson, Wahpeton, N. D. Feb. 12, 1917. 

Filed Feb. 21, 1918. 1,270,556. Post-Hole Auger. John Scharlie, Janesville, 


1,270,274. Rain-Conductor. David Dunn, Philadelphia, Wis. Filed Jan. 19, 1918. 

Pa. Filed June 5, 1917. 1,270,587. Hand-Iron. Mary Josephine Baker, Fethard, 
1,270,276. Sled. Eric H. Ewertz, Wollaston, Mass. Filed Ireland. Filed Apr. 24, 1917. 

Jan. 20, 1917. 1,270,592. Toaster. Edward H. Berns and George Danz, 
1,270,337. Oil-Can. Lawrence C. Siewert, Trempealeau, Monroe, Mich. Filed Dec. 6, 1917. 

Wis. Filed Nov. 15, 1916. 1,270,593. Can-Opener. Jules D. Biscayart, Atlanta, Ga., 
1,270,340. Dust-Pan. Ferdinand O. Spaulding, Fairfield, assignor of one-half to Ferdinand Cailleteau, Atlanta, Ga. 

Me. Filed Feb. 23, 1917. Filed Dec. 10, 1917 
1,270,351. Mop-Holder. Ferdinand R. Wolter, Minne- 1970631, Dish and Silverware Drainer. Isabel L. Lewis, 


apolis, Minn. Filed May 12, 1917. Syracuse, N. Y. Filed Nov. 23, 1916. 


1,270,373. Sheet-Metal-Seaming Machine. John WW. 1,270,647. Animal-Catcher. Martin I. Miller, Gwynne 
Brown and William Hess, Philadelphia, Pa.: said Hess as- ville, Ind. Filed July 31, 1917. 
signor to said Brown. Filed June 9, 1917. Serial No. 173,809. 1,270,656. Window-Screen. Emil E. Pedo, Cleveland, 
(Cl. 113—54.) Ohio. Filed May 31, 1917. 

1,270.379. Gearing for Washing Machines. James L. 1,270,685.  Jar-Lifter Christopher F. Barager, Hones- 
Coffield, Davton, Ohio. Filed Oct. 9, 1917. dale, Pa. Filed Sept. 2%, 1917 


1,270,726. Fishine-Rod Fdear Lee Haley, Crofton, Ky 


1,270,430. Tool-Guard. Emanuel A.’ Martin, Pittsburgh, 
Filed Oct. 4, 1917. 


Pa. Filed Sept. 21, 1916. 
1,270,443. Chuck. Joseph H. Rusby, Nutley, N. J. Filed 
Dec. 13, 1915. 


1,270,727. Knife Construction. Henry Hanstein, Pough 
keepsie, N. Y. Filed Noy. 14, 1917 


1,270,740. Locking-Bolt-Operating Device. Lyman G 


O70) 4. . i. . S T : t tle 7 41 
1,270,444. Chuck. Joseph H. Rusby, Nutley, N. J. Filed Keyes, National Military Home, Kat Filed Apr. 17, 1918 
Dec. 1, 1917. - 
1,270,746. Wrench. Robert 2. Quinn, Columbus, Ohio, 
1,270,464. Square and Miter Device. John Toomey an! — assignor of one-half to Tonkie \. Q Charleston, W. Va 


Joseph Oldham, North Adams, Mass. Filed May 23, 1917. Filed Apr. 10, 1918. 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD SAYS THAT 
AMERICA MUST SAVE EVERY BIT 
OF STEEL POSSIBLE. : 


That nonessential industries must forego their 
supply of steel and that America must save every 
pound of steel possible is the message which is sent 
out by the Priorities Division of the War Industries 
Board. “For the winning of the war,” declares the 
soard, “steel is now the world’s most precious metal. 
The present and constantly increasing steel require- 
ments of this country and its Allies for direct and 
indirect war needs, 100 per cent of which must be 
promptly supplied, are so enormous as well nigh to 
absorb our constantly expanding producing capacity. 
The result is obvious. 

“There will be comparatively little iron and steel 
left to distribute to those industries engaged in non- 
war work and to consumers for application to non- 
war use. 

“Every possible use of iron and steel and their 
products which can be deferred until after the war 
must be deferred until then. This duty is personal 
to every consumer and manufacturer. No consump- 
tion is so small as to be immaterial and no saving is 
insignificant. Every pound collected and sold to scrap 
iron dealers finds its way back into the general supply 
of iron and steel. 

“The last quarter hour will win the war, and in 
that quarter hour the last shell will ge fired. That 
shell may be made from steel that has been saved 
through the collection of scrap or through denial of 
the luxury of purchasing steel in the form of articles 
which have come to be regarded as_ peace-time 
recessities. 

“It is imperative that every manufacturer, jobber 
and retailer of iron and steel products fully realize 
and make his salesmen and customers realize that his 
attitude toward his trade is exactly the reverse of that 
in normal times. It requires no salesmanship to sell 
goods when the demand greatly exceeds the supply, 
but it does require real salesmanship and a high 
degree of patriotism to sell with discrimination, with 
a view of limiting the purchases to strictly essential 
uses, the controlling question being, where can these 
stocks best be placed for the public’s interests.”’ 





STEEL. 

The new government demand indicates a shortage 
of steel, and steps are taken in every quarter to dis- 
courage accumulations. Estimates now fix the require- 
ments at 20,000,000 tons during the second half. The 


estimate exceeds possible production by about 3,000,- 
ooo tons. 

Jobbers of steel who expected to find a place on the 
“preference” list are worried over the report that new 
supplies to them will be limited to tonnage equal to 








the shipments in the preceding month. The control 
involved in the plan will prevent accumulations, and 
the restriction is considered necessary to prevent over- 
buying. 

Steel mills not engaged in the production of mate- 
rials suitable for war use will be hard hit by the 
supplies to non-essentials. 


. 


further restrictions of 
These mills have already had their production cut in 
half, and shut-downs are expected to follow the new 
regulations. The future of most of them depends 
upon their ability to convert their plants into war- 
working mills. 

COPPER. 

The copper market is still moving within the narrow 
limits of the Government’s supervision. As the prin- 
cipal demand comes at present from those essential 
industries, most of the business in the copper market 
is done directly through the producers’ committee. 
The regular commercial use of copper has been lately 
greatly curtailed, as practically no metal is available 
for outside distribution. 

The market seems bare of sellers at the 26.00 cents 
price for delivery by August 15th and bids at this price 
are being declined and no counter offers made. 

Buyers are nervous over the fear of a higher price 
being fixed after August 15th, and would like to buy 
for delivery before that date and carry the metal for 
future requirements. Purchases apparently can only 
be made at price “ruling at time of delivery,” and 
producers claim to be sold up for delivery this side 
of August 15th. 

There is nothing new regarding the matter of pro- 
test by consumers regarding having to pay 26.00 cents 
on purchases made before July 2nd, and the claims are 
still under consideration by the proper authorities. 


TIN. 

Some trade reports speak of the foreign advances 
since the new regulations went into effect as a mys- 
tery, but it was only what was to be expected, and 
it was so stated at the time. The day before the new 
regulations were issued, namely, July 17th, the price 
was £365 in London and £362 c.i.f. London, in Singa- 
pore. The rise since has been £23 10s in London and 
£22 in Singapore. In spite of this rise, consumers 
getting permits could probably, on open orders to-day 
make purchases of Straits tin for shipment August, 
September, from East Indies at 84.3714 cents, which 
is figured as the current Singapore price plus the 
restricted commission or profits importers, under the 
new regulation, are allowed to charge, while shortl\ 
prior to July 17th around 89 cents was paid for th: 
same shipments, or nearly 5 cents per pound more 
While the foreign price has advanced nearly 5 cents 
per pound, tke ability to make purchases by approved 
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consumers for Straits for import has been around 5 
cents per pound less. Business can only be done on 
open orders to be cabled abroad. Importers cannot 
offer, as apparently they cannot buy without cabling 
the buyer’s name. There would be nothing for them 
in buying ahead of the order if they could as if the 
market advanced they could only sell on the basis of 
the price they bought at, and if the market declined 
they would make a loss. 


It is remarkable the quantity of tia that our con- 
sumers are getting. The outlook is that the July 
deliveries to consumers will be around 7,000 tons. 
i-vidently some consumers must be getting more than 
their share, while others have not been able to get 
enough. This explains why so many of the larger 
consumers seem to be in a comfortable position, while 
each day others have to buy 99 per cent tin on spot 
at around 94 cents because no other grades are avail- 
able. Those who have bought well ahead have been 
fully rewarded by so doing, in fact, it would seem to 
be the only policy to follow while present extraordi- 
nary conditions exist. 

SOLDER. 

No changes have been reported in the prices of 
The ruling figures in Chicago remain as 
Warranted, 50-50, per pound, 58 
Commercial, 45-55, per pound, 53'4 cents; Plumbers’, 
per pound, 48% cents. 


solder. 


follows: cents: 


LEAD. 
The lead market is unchanged at 7.75 cents, East 
St. Louis, with heavy demand from consumers, in- 
cluding inquiry from Japan, China and South Amer- 
ica, much of which cannot be satisfied. The prices 
at other consuming points still are based on East St. 
Louis, freight being added. 

The protest of the metals traffic committee to the 
Railroad Administration at Washington has not yet 
been acted upon, consequently the exorbitant freight 
rates on lead and spelter which became effective June 
25 continue in effect. In many cases these rates show 
an increase of 100 per cent, instead of 25 per cent 
as ruled. 


SPELTER. 

All available information indicates that none of the 
spelter producers has come down in price on prime 
Western to 8.00 cents, St. Louis basis, and the market 
6 cents.asked. 


stands at 8.00 cents bid and 8.17 
A little more interest is being shown by the galvan- 
izers but there is no demand from the brass trade. 
3efore the war Japanese production was so small 
that it was not considered of sufficient importance to 
be included in the statistics dealing with the world’s 
production, but to-day Japan ranks as our leading 
competitor in the export trade, and is supplying quan- 
tities to our European Allies. With the development 
of China’s mineral resources, Japan’s position will 
become increasingly important. In fact, it was stated 
the other day by an authority on zinc, that it was the 
competition of Asia rather than Europe or Australia 


that we would have most to fear when the war ended. 
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It is said that the zinc deposits in Burma may prove 
of more importance than those of Australia. 


TIN PLATE. 

Tin plate production is being maintained at a fairly 
high level. The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. last 
week operated its tin mills at 98 per cent of capacity. 
The company has 240 tin plate mills. This remarkable 
showing is attributed largely to the labor efficiency 
plan recently adopted by the company, by which the 
employes pledge themselves to give their full time to 
their work and to use their efforts to induce their 
fellow workmen to do likewise for the period of the 
war. This plan was explained on pages 41 and 42 
of the July 13, 1918, issue of AMERICAN ARTISAN 
AND HarbDWARE Recorp, It is that 
than 10,000,000 base boxes of tin plate will be produced 


believed more 


during the current quarter. Manufacture is confined 
to tin plate for food containers and orders from this 
(Government and the Allies. 
SHEETS. 

l‘or the entire industry, sheet production is esti- 
mated at 65 per cent of capacity. (utput is becoming 
more uniform, however, as a result of the request of 
J. Leonard Replogle, Director of Steel Supply, that 


sheet mills limit their operations to 75 per cent. Some 
have been operating as high as &5 per cent. The 


request of Mr. Replogle was made in order to bring 
about more uniform production and this is being done 
This will 


neither more nor less steel but is resulting in mills 


by means of allocating sheet bars. mean 


me 


75 per 


getting a smaller tonnage of sheet bars, and mills that 


which have been operating at more than cent 

have been operating at lower rates getting more steel. 
OLD METALS. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chicago district, which 

may be considered nominal, are as follows: Old steel 

axles, $41.52; old iron axles, $41.52; steel springs, 


$30.36; Number 1 wrought iron, $30.36; Number | 


cast iron, $27.50 to $27.75, all net tons. Prices for 
non-ferrous metals are as follows, per pound: Light 


copper, 20 cents ; light brass, 1114 cents; lead, 6 cents ; 


zine, 4% cents; cast aluminum, 23!% cents 
PIG IRON. 
While the action of the War Industries Board in 
requiring no priority certificates on pig iron is hope 
fully construed in certain quarters, as it 1s taken to 


mean that producers can dispose of any current sur plus 
which may develop to customers outside of the essen 


tial category, the fact remains that the non-war plants 


are unable to get a ton of basic iron and very little 
of foundry iron. There has been no diminution in 
the demand for pig iron for last half delivery. South- 
ern, eastern and northern grades figure in the imquiries, 
and buyers are not discriminating in the matter of 


ort of iron would 


Apparently an 
re ported for the hirst 


analysis or quality. 
be welcome. Some inquiries ar 
half of 1919, but so far as can be learned no producer 
mmitments beyond 


all the 


apacit' 


doing business here had mac 
War plants ar 


they need, and are operating at 


getting IPO 


next December. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal prices corrected weekly. 
































METALS. | LEAD. AUGERS. BEATERS. 
ery ihbéicesnsseedéken $8 34 ae 60% Carpet. Per doz. 
eeteeteeteegeteeseesenees 9 00 tm spares cecsest gig Nets No. 17 Tinned Wire...$ 1 10 
—— Grpenter’s Niih.....-.sesceeee 0. 18 Spring Wire coppered. 1 40 
Stat . sania _ ”| No. 10 Preston......+:+4. +4 1 10 
MEE. .cccceed per 
PIG IRON | Cutcoils......... per 100 Ibs. 11 25| Hollow. Ree. Per doz 
eee 32 00| Bonney’s..........- doz. $30 00 0. 50 imp. Dover......... $110 
Norther Ray. Noa... TIN | Stearns, Nov 3... =" 6000) Noi SS - 33 
thern ° : ee 
Lake Sup. Charcoal..... 37 25- 37 50| 9 | Big tins sseseesseesesees Nominal No. 10 Heavy hotel tinned.. 2 10 
Malleable.............. 33 Post Hole No. r= +» 330 
Osi . No. 15 = - «os 3@ 
" Diewell, 6 nh. . o~ shee o. $2 50| No 18 “ = * uw Cm 
wan's Post Hole an e . Nets. 
FIRST QUALITY BRIGHT | HARDWARE. Vaughan’'s, 4 to9-in...perdoz. 10 25 
TIN PLATES, BELLOWS. 
Per Box | Ship. Blacksmiths’...... seccccccccees AZ 
: ¢ peute Saree re: $16 4 ADZES. Boog 8, with or without screw.. ‘ss Hand. 
__ 18 | Carpenters’. nell 0 8 9 10 12 
IxXX ee ey 
IXXX 1452000220000 22 15| Plumbs. ......00s-seeeeeeees 15% Sur Ges. SESS COD WED 1278 
iq soe Stash salma aesdionsaeine 23 < Coopers’. AWLS Moulders’. 
inh gg ne wategée e 38 OBIE. cccccoccccccccsesege 15% | Brad. 12-inch. .......+..--Perdoz. 15 00 
ix Bees thteceeenscee = & White's Co eee erseeseseesees 1s% No. 3 Handled....... per doz. $0 50 
ML, « ccsesnenceens 44 30 | Railroad. No. 1050 Handled. . cs BELLS. 
EE MD s scsucccsccnes Fy MID s hccinscscscesccceses 20% | Shouldered, assorted LB. #5 00| Coll. 
, Patent asst'd, 1 to4.. “ = 85| | 3-inch Nickeled Rotary Bell, 
COKE PLATES. AMMUNITION. Bronzed base......per doz. $5 00 
Cokes, 180 Ibs........ 20x28 $18 50 | C905, Percussion—per 1,000. Harness Cow. 
Cokes, 200 lbs....... 20x28 18 80) 4 L., Waterproof, 1-10s....... 32% I leis oan te " 1 05 High Grade. .........sscee0e. ted 
Cokes, 214 lbs....... DTD OO OBE: UE Mle. .ccoccscccevececcecons 32% Se " 100| Kentucky.......... eeeeeess 35% 
Cokes, 270 Ibs... .:. 1X 20028 21 75| Mudbet. .........0.ccc0cces. 32% mal nds 
Shells, Loaded— Peg. New Departure Automatic $7 50 
BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS. Loaded with Black Powder..... 32% | Shouldered......... . *& 160| Rotary. 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, RR a a * 75| 3 -in. Old Copper Bell....... 5 00 
OS eer per 100 Ibs. $5 52 medium grades.............. % 3 -in. Old caper Bell,fancy. 7 00 
No. eer per 100 lbs. 5 57 Loaded wit Smokeless Powder, 3 ~in. Nickel Steel een: 5 50 
OS See per 100 Ibs. 5 62 PML: bcccnccccevecses %, | Seratch. 34-in. Nickeled Steel B: 6 00 
eer per 100 lbs. 572). | ; No. 1 handled....... per doz. 65) grand 
ae m ieee _ No Is, , socket han'id. “ 135)" na on 
mokeless eater Grade..... SEO ee - 1 95 ad Bells, polished... .. Ceeees 
ONE PASS COLD ROLLED BLACK.| Smokeless Leeder Grade 26 White Metal.......0002 000000. 15% 
No. 18-20.......... per 100 Ibs. $6 32 ae 32% ~ lated... ......+seeee0s +: 
NO, 22-24........ -per 100 lbs. 6 37/0, M.C. AXES. a ig lala dpal 10 
CMs: ¢.06«a weed per 100 lbs. 6 42 Ni Club l(a er — 
8 alleteailnceateise per 100 Ibs. 6 47 ae eeepc 29 Boys’ Handled. Miscellaneous. 
Pe PA nis scicaseeee per 100 lbs. 6 52 oa eacheeapeenaateeaes: 4 aaa gage 9 25 | Church and School. steel ulloys. ..30% 
Farm, Ibs. . 50 100 
GALVANIZED. ‘Gun Wads—per 1000 re __| Bach....... "$29 25 300 4 00 5 50 
Winchester 7- PND. 00000068 * 25 Plumbs, West, Pat........ . List 
re per 100 Ibs. $7 02 “ pe Fa Cae amedi : > can. ae oa "$53 00 BEVELS, TEE 
Be Cs 6 xeanceee per 100 lbs. 7 17 ” 11-28 gauge....... * men’s (handl: ‘ 
No, 22-26.......00- per 100 Ibs. 7.32 Powder. — Each) «eee eens per doz.$19 00 yee”, anaes ” oasis ho 
eS per 100 Ibs. 7 47 ane Ye. 2 Stanley's iron handle... .... Lissa Nete 
ON ee: per 100 Ibs. 7 62 “ 3 10 Sheds Binet (rantia®) 
re 100 Ib: 777 DuPont's Canisters, Lib peewee 56 | 05mg ani ° 
Ne. 38 a | Meee: 32| Warren Silver Steel.......... 15 50 BINDING, OILCLOTH. 
spateitahiaitiiidiiiis » ; ” " be. 22} Warren Blue Finished........ 15 O° | iced 60 
; Smokeless drums... 43 50) Matchless Red Pole...-..... BO GR ieee 077" 0"r = *eewerecoooonmaal 
POLISHED SHEET STEEL “ “ -kegs... 11 25 Brass, plated............. - - -60&10% 
ge - -kegs... 5 75 
= = ee per a ow $7 - ! “a “ canisters 1 00 Single Bitted (without handles). Rae BITS. 
Beerese soe siutied aed . 7? 1.246 Orange, Extra Sporting Warren Silver Steel......... 13 S0|" reacine’s Pattern 
NO. 27.......0++++ per 100 lbs. 7 92 Dicsdtescccsesssons 11 25| Warren Blue Finished....... 12 50 jennings 5 an haaeeee@°** 
TT per 100 lbs. 802 L.@R. oe Extra Sporting — Matchless Red Pole......... 11 50 Ford phe ie penance rain 
eeeecrepoesesces A ED SEG 
iL &R Orange, Extra Sporting Russell Jenning’s..........-.-. 
SMOOTH SHEET STEEL. = S-keg.....ccccccccccce 3 10| Double Bitted (without handles). are a all list, $23 00,25 
Per —— me ee. Orange. Baws Sporting ~ Wares’ s Natl. Blue, 33 to ) a - teer's ‘Large “ a 
Wood’ 8 Smooth | rr $7 2 COMEISOTB sc sccccses = FD] EBDese cc cerscvccees per doz. Se i eae 
No. 22-24...... 7 32 1s &R. Orange, Extra Sporting The abs prices’ ais of3to4lbe. | Ford's Ship Auger pat 
$-lb. canisters......... 32 P bai wisnscsbecesacseebive 
ai i Ne. 25-26 . 0's 7 37 L. & R. Orange, Extra Sport! 33 to 44 lbs. advance 25c. 
o “ N 27 o 7 42 rang po ng 4 to5 Ibs. advance 50c. Cc 
Oc Sh accccccce 4-lb. canisters......... 22 CUE oo cccccccce eeeccee . 
“ oe No. 28 7 52 Hercules“E. C.” and “Infallibl 44 to 54 lbs. advance 75c. 
asides les ‘*E. C."* and “ ible’’ ; 
50can drums........... 43 50 gr $1 0 
PATENT PLANISHED SHEET Hercules“ E. c..” SS.  sasaus 22 00 BAGS, git NAIL. — 20 W heeler’ &. re <0 0s Gam. 2 40 
— Sanke “Mebane 3s cca igual 2 23 | ee eee lif 
Patent Planished Sheet Iron, ie can 2 00 |Per 1,000. "$300 6'S0 7°50 9°00 * Por. @ 420 
’ oe 
100 Ibs., base No. 28....... $11 60 Hercules “Infallible,’’ 10 can Mahew's Pist,.--0- 5 tS 
_ Re eeooee 8 we 
BAR SOLDER. Hercules “‘E. C.."" }-kegs eoevces a 57 BALANCES, SPRING. Dowell. 
Hercules “‘E.C." and “‘Infallible Russell Jennings. .30% 
Warranted, 50-50........ per Ib. 58 c ERE OO PBs csv cccdccccnccses ae usse seeeececeeee V0 
Commercial, 45-55...... ** 53hc Sneowien W. A. -30 Cal. Rifle, — Gimlet. 
eee BAG es ores cereee Standard Double Cut.......... 25% 
Hereules ne a. 8=—lFls BARS, CROW. German Pattern. ....per dos. $0 75 
SPELTER. “Hercules, Sbarpahooter Rifle, 4 2s Pinch or Wedge Point, per cwt.. $8 00 peice tage « 80 
ea) a ie eee tle 4: “ 15% 
I sccvnvinccecnessoees . 94¢ Hercules Unique Rifle, canisters 1 50 ceeemenoeseSeee sc. ay 1 30 
Hercules Bullseye Revolver, BASKETS. 
SHEET ZINC. canisters. eeeeeesececes . 1 00 Reamer 
eee $22 00 ANV . 
se | Trenton, 70 to 80 lbs......94cperlb.| Small Willow........ 10 °° 
Less than Cask lots. .$22 50 to $23 00 | aw wg x > ase tb. roe ofc per ip. Sok Wee yee ttabe per dos. 115 
ASBESTOS a See bwccnee ,_ = 30 
COPPER. Board and Paper, up to Yr’. 17¢%e Ib. Galvanized Steel. 4 bu. 1 bu. 13 bu — pn oo 78 
Copper sheet, base.............. 36c Thicker. ..18¢ perlb. Per doz.......$800 $1150 1500) yO"; ‘a... “ 1 25 

















